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LILY MERCERIZED , 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS, & 
ART. 114 se 
Sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20, and Handweavers, NOW you can order all your Mr : 
Six Strand Floss P . s\) n 
ta Pag handweaving supplies from one source. A large T lily & 
1-Ib. cones, 2-0z. tubes and complete stock of the highest quality yarns ‘NY EKARA 9! 
is now available for prompt shipment in quan- vorey 


tities to suit your needs. Choose from a wonder- 
ful assortment of sizes and colors in Cottons, LILY NYLKARA 
Wools, Linens, non-tarnishing Metallics, Novel- 
ties and Nylkara (half nylon, half vicara). .. . 
Also Looms (including the folding Lerlerc Loom), 
Plastic Bobbins, Heddles, Reeds, Shuttles, Warp- 
ing Frames, Bobbin Racks and Winders, Table 
Reels and Tension Boxes. 
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LILY COTTON WARP 
YARN, ART. 314 


Sai: enete, Den, ther Write today for free price list or send $1 for complete color LILY METALLIC. 


cards and illustrated catalog (this $1 can be applied to your YARN 
next order of $10 or more of Lily yarns). 






LILY RUG FILLER, 
ART. 614 


4-oz. skeins LILY WEAVING WOOL 


LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 
LILY KNITTING WORSTED 
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Sth. nen, Sen. whe LILY MILLS CO. DEPT. HWH, SHELBY, N. C. 


LILY NAVY CORD, LILY LINEN 
ART. 1114 YARNS 
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Editorially Speaking 


Handweaver & Craftsman, with an increasing number 
of subscribers and with many evidences of an increasing 
interest in handweaving, is, with this issue, entering its 
fifth year. To all our subscribers, especially those who 
have been with us since the first issue, we are most grate- 
ful for the ideas they have contributed and their many 
kind words about the magazine. Handweavers, whether 
amateur or professional, have many and varied interests 
and it is difficult, of course, for a quarterly magazine to 
meet every demand. But just give us time—there is a 
long, exciting schedule ahead which may include your 
special interest. As we have said before, this is specifically 
a weavers’ magazine, written for weavers by weavers. 


Send us your suggestions. 


For the last vear Walter Rendell Storey has been writ- 
ing articles for H/andweaver & Craftsman which our read- 
ers have found of great interest, presenting as they did 
the relation of handweavers to the work of interior deco- 
rators and designers. His last, on Karen Bulow of Mon- 
treal, appears in this issue. Mr. Storey’s death last 
November came with a great shock and sense of loss not 
only to the staff of this magazine but to the many persons 
who have followed his writings on antiques and interior 
design for many years. He was a recognized authority 
in those fields and was keenly interested in textiles. For 
25 years he wrote on those subjects for the New York 
Times magazine. He was the author of several books. 
had organized many educational exhibitions, and was a 
staff lecturer on decorative arts at New York University. 
He studied at the Philadelphia Museum School of Art, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
Academy Julien in Paris. He brought to his work not 
only a broad background in the decorative arts and a 
keen critical sense, but also a good reporter's interest in 
the artists and craftsmen themselves, as well as in their 
work. 
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To weavers who are far from museums certain books 
offer the best possible substitute. Right now there are 
several available which should be of great interest. Adele 
Coulin Weible’s Two Thousand Years of Textiles pre- 
sents a great panorama, beginning with the earliest known 
examples and continuing to the present. Copiously illus- 
trated, each piece reproduced is also described in detail. 
The text is a compact but comprehensive history of 
textiles. Prof. H. T. Bossert’s great Folk Art of Europe 
is now available in one volume. This has been recognized 
the world over as the masterpiece of descriptive crafts 
presentation, including textiles, embroideries, tools, furni- 
ture, and metal work from Portugal to the Caucasus, and 
from Lapland to the Greek Isles. Beautifully reproduced 
in color, with a most unusual use of gold and silver ink, 
this book should provide a wealth of inspiration. Others 
reviewed in this issue include The Native Arts of Nor- 
way, published in Oslo, and Deutsche Textilkunst, both 
superbly illustrated. The latter is in German but the 
pictures are readily understandable. To some these may 
be a little expensive for individual purchase but each 
would be a valuable possession for a weavers’ guild or 
a group of weavers. 


Q 


“We always begin with the back of the book. The ad- 
vertising is so interesting.” That’s what many of our 
subscribers tell us and we think they are quite right. 
Some of the most interesting news for handweavers may 
be found in our advertising pages, especially in this issue, 
which contain information about equipment and supplies 
as well as the interesting new books. A careful reading 
of our advertising will answer many questions for hand- 
weavers. And when you write for samples, or send in an 
order, please mention that you saw the advertising in 
Handweaver & Craftsman. All our advertisers have a 
special interest in the weavers who read this magazine. 





Since 1876 





Authentic Early American Rugs for Distinctive American Homes 


have been coming from the handlooms of 


E. C. 


Still a going concern, the last re- 
maining handloom rug and carpet 
factory in the United States is now 
for sale, as its owner, Charles Gil- 
bert Beetem, son of the founder, 
wishes to retire to devote his time 
to his many other interests. 

This old-established business 
offers an excellent business oppor- 
tunity to an experienced hand- 
weaver, who wishes to enter the 
production field. Not only is it 
fully equipped, but the equipment 
itself has historic interest, which 
would offer to its new owner the 
opportunity to combine a produc- 
ing enterprise with a tourist at- 
traction. 

The design and construction of 
handloomed rag rugs and carpets 
from E. C. Beetem & Son is un- 
equalled. It has been found utterly 
impracticable to weave these fine 
rag rugs and carpets on a power 
loom. 


These handlecomed rugs have 
gone into the finest period homes 
throughout the United States. The 
factory has supplied Mount Ver- 
non, Williamsburg, and the re- 
stored homes of the presidents. 
Examples of Beetem weavings 
are on permanent display in a 
number of museums. The State 
museum at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has 90 feet of cases contain- 
ing samples of Beetem carpets 
woven as long as 75 years ago, and 
last year the company furnished 
the museum’s Betsy Ross Room 
and the room containing the fig- 
ures signing the Declaration of 
Independence. D.A.R. rooms and 
those of other patriotic societies 
have been supplied from the 
Beetem looms, and their rugs are 
on the floors of many historic 
shrines. 

This Early American weaving 
factory, with its complete equip- 


Clear title and immediate possession 


Beetem & Son, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


ment, requires no restoration or 
addition of any kind. The mill is 
set up, with warps on looms, and 
materials on hand. The looms are 
of the heaviest type, no longer 
possible to duplicate as to strength 
of structure and are guaranteed to 
last at least 100 years. There are 
18 handlcoms, from three to 12 
feet wide and one 4-shaft coverlet 
loom. There are bobbin and cop 
wheels of many styles; hundreds 
of different kinds of hand shuttles; 
thousands of all types of bobbins; 
numerous loom and repair parts— 
enough to supply the mill for gen- 
erations to come. 

The mill can be moved by truck 
or freight to any location. More- 
over, the mil! building at Carlisle 
is for sale, if that location is pre- 
ferred. 

The present owner will be avail- 
able for consultation for a reason- 
able period after the sale. 


For additional information write Charles Gilbert Beetem, E. C. Beetem & Son 
116-120 South Bedford Street, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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TAPESTRY 
and ‘Today’s 
WEAVERS 


Tapestry weaving, after a long 
eclipse, in itself is emerging as an art 
in the works of designer-weavers and 
groups of designers here and abroad. 
In the United States, in most cases, 
the designer is also the weaver. In 
France and other countries artists and 
weavers are again closely collaborat- 
ing, and artists are designing the car- 
toons with the special requirements 
of the craft in mind. 

From the end of the eighteenth 
century until a decade or so ago, when 
the revolutionary ideas of Jean Lurcat 
began to take hold in France, notably 
at the Aubusson works, tapestries 


had been little more than copies of 
paintings, with the exception of those 
from the Merton Abbey looms of 
William Morris in England, begin- 
ning in the late nineteenth century. 


Section of tapestry by 


Medwig Dul- 
berg, Germany, shown at Amerita 
House. Woven for Mrs. Lloyd Rich 
ards of Rye, New York, in return for 


yarns and food packages sent tmmedi- 
ately after the war. 


Morris, having learned tapestry weav- 
ing from a study of the great French 
medieval 


and having 


built his own loom, wove many tapes- 


masterpieces 


tries from cartoons by Burne-Jones 
and other Pre-Raphaelite artists. 
From his experiments with vegetable 
dyes he achieved many unusually 
beautiful The influence of 
Morris has proved to be stronger 


4 


colors. 





re 
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Heraldic tapestry from the Dovecote 
recently in New York. 


than it was thought to have been at 
the time of his death, although then, 
in the face of the continuing expan- 
sion of machine production of textiles, 
it did not seem as if tapestry weaving 
would be a rewarding field for artist 
craftsmen. 

Although the Gobelin and the Au- 
busson works in France, as well as 
the great tapestry center at Beauvais, 
survived the French Revolution, the 
spirit lost these 
establishments during the Nineteenth 
and early had 
been reduced to attempting a literal 
copy ol 


creative was and 


Twentieth centuries 
paintings, using incredible 
technical skill and thousands of colors, 
which never had been available to the 
tapestry the 
The results, however, were singularly 
The rule held good 
here, as it had in the past, that when 
tapestry weavers became only copy 


weavers of ereat 


ages. 


unsatisfactory. 


ists, their art deteriorated. 

karly in the twentieth century, at 
the direction of Cuttoli, 
modern including 
Matisse and Picasso, began to design 


Madame 
French painters, 
for the Aubusson works, and some 
rather startling tapestries were pro- 
duced. An exhibition was sent to the 
United States in the thirties and a col- 


HW eavers, Edinburgh, 











Scotland. shown 
lection shown at the New York 
World's Fair. Examples also were in- 


cluded in the collection of 
French tapestries sent to the Metro 
politan Museum of Art and the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1948. These, 
still tended to 
“picture in a frame,” 


great 


resemble a 
the 
picture might be by a noted French 


however, 
although 


artist. 

had 

tapestry from the beginning of his 
and had i 

ments in embroidery. Fle, 


lLurcat been interested = in 


career made some experi 
with other 
the 


in modern 


tiring of 
“tricks of imtellectualism” 
painting. They 
that link 
closely to architecture. Modern paint 


French artists, was 


french wanted a 


medium would them more 


ing, in many of its aspects, had too 
limited an appeal. 

Research into possibilities of tapes 
try which artists were carrying on 
at that did not much 
beyond the techniques of the artist 
It did not include the part played in 
tapestry by the weavers, the dyers, 
various workmen, the director of the 


time extend 


works and even the salesmen, because 
tapestries had to produce income for 
the persons While the 
Gobelins works were 


involved. 


and Beauvais 
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state supported, the Aubusson works 
was an independent enterprise, except 
for government conmnissions. 
Lureat’s whole approach changed 
with his discovery of the great medi- 
eval tapestries, especially the | poca 
lypse at Angers. That the weavers of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
with little help from elaborate artists’ 
cartoons, could produce, in Nicolas 
Bataille’s Apocalypse and Nine 
l!orthies, in the Unicorn series, and 
The Triumphs of Petrarch, among 
others, tapestries which are now re- 
garded as “among the most extraordi- 
nary works of art in the world,” 
considered both aesthetically and his- 
somewhat the 
impact of shock. France had ignored 


torically, came with 
its Gothic masterpieces, pre Ibably con- 
sidering them crude and unsophisti- 
cated, with the 
splendid works of the 


compared more 
Kenaissance 
and the baroque period, which carried 
the names of famous artists. 

Lureat began to look for his solu- 
tion in terms of these Gothic crafts- 
men who achieved with an economy of 
means works of great strength, glow- 
ing with life and color, of high poetic 
feeling, and also of an earthy humor. 
They used a minimum number of 
than 20 colors for the 
Apocalypse. The vertical lines and flat 
backgrounds were well suited to wall 


less 


yarns 


decorations for some of the most note 
worthy architecture of all time. 

The tapestry designer, Lurcat de- 
cided, must be acquainted with the 
materials and the processes involved 
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Above: Tapestry made in the mid-sixteenth century, which was probably used 
as an altar frontal and is representative of a type popular in South Germany 
and Switzerland. Queen Esther is standing before the enthroned King 
Ahasuerus. Woven in pastel colors, unusual for tapestry of this period. The 
inscription reads: “ O king, let me obtain mercy from you so that not all 
of my people should die. Esther, whatever your heart desires shall be granted 
unto you.” Now at The Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fort 
Tryon Park, New York. Below: 


working on the repair loom 


Girls in the Wiener Gobelinmanufaktur 


Vany historic tapestries are now being restored 
in this Vienna workshop. 
in tapestry which re- 


pre duction understood the 


requirements of tapestry, and no work 


cept an artist who 
sembled in no way the requirements 
for an easel painting. Tapestry and 
paintings were entirely different and 
needed a different approach by the 
artist. 


had any right to qualify as a tapestry 
which had been reproduced from an 
easel painting taken at random from 
a studio and condemned by unfortu 
cartoons could not be 


Tapestry nate chance to be copied and called a 


successfully designed by anyone ex “low warp.” The tapestry cartoons at 


5 











the Aubusson works, done in black 
and white with colors numbered, are 
the concern of “the whole team’’—the 
designer, weavers, dyers, and every- 
one else concerned. Here comes in the 
question of the weavers’ responsi- 
bility : Is the cartoon to be followed 
blindly, or is the weaver allowed 
some latitude? Lurcat says there is 
some difference of opinion. While the 
artist would prefer a slavish following 
of his design, weavers are bound to 
feel the necessity of using a little lee- 
way, a practise which he does not 
consider undesirable. 

His progress as a tapestry designer 
is described in his book, ‘Designing 
Tapestry,” published in translation in 
1947—full of provocative ideas for 
every tapestry weaver. 

Modern Aubussons designed by 
Lurcat and other artists, shown at the 
French Cultural Center in New York 
in 1950, and Lurcat’s one-man show 
at the Associated American Artists’ 
galleries last year were representative 
of the change in direction by the art- 


Tapestry, abstract design, by Gordon 
Crook, with other works recently 
shown in London aqalleries. 


6 


“Fish,” tapestry by Gordon Crook, 
English artist. Woven in black out- 
line on multi-colored ground. 40” x 


24”. 





ists, craftsmen, and management at 
the Aubusson works. Lurcat, more 
than any of the other French artists, 
works and thinks in the weaving 
medium, in terms of dyes and the 
technical possibilities and limitations 
of yarn and thread. For this reason, 
in his tapestries, more than in many 
of the others, the spirit and flavor of 
the artist’s original conception retains 
its strength. 


Tapestry weaving has been known 































for over 3,000 years. Tapestry is the 
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Characteristic of the work of Martta Taipali, Finnish weaver 
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Altar cloth in parish church at Dorn- 
bach, Vienna, designed by Viennese 
artist Mutz Stanek, woven in Wiener 
Gobelinmanufaktur. 


most important of all the elaborations 
of the simple weaves, to quote from 
Adele Coulin Weibel’s great book, 
“2,000 Years of Textiles.” The old- 
est patterned fabrics known are done 
in tapestry weave and the earliest in 
existence was found in Egypt in the 
tomb of Thutmose IV (1420-1412 
B.C.). One shows a king’s cartouche 
in blue and red linen threads on a 
white linen ground. Until the draw 
loom was invented, tapestry was the 
only technique available for weaving 
elaborate figures in many colors. 
Tapestry also is the least mechanical 
of all forms of weaving, to quote Mrs. 
Weible again, and this may be one 


of the reasons why modern weavers 
are feeling its age-old attraction. It 
really is a form of embroidery on the 





Left: Diagram of tapestry 
and methods of 


weaving 
joining yarns, de- 
scribed in text. From “Your Hand- 
weaving’ by Elsie G. 


Davenport, by 
A. Bennett Co., 
in the 


“Hands,” tap- 


fermission of Chas. 
Peoria, Illinois, distributors 
United States. Above: 
estry by Gordon Crook. 





loom. It is a simple way of applying 
decorative threads directly to a fabric 
on the loom with a minimum expense 
of material. The desire for figured 
fabrics is as old as man’s knowledge 
of textiles since for thousands of 
years before tapestry weaving was in- 
vented, weavers used embroidery to 
embellish their plain weaves. 

Because tapestry weaving is the 
natural evolution of simple weaving, 
it is universal. Like the simple weaves 
—plain or cloth, twill, and satin—it 
may have had no one point of origin, 
but have developed simultaneosuly in 
different areas. 

Tapestry weaving followed the 
tides of conquest from the Near East 
to Europe; it may have reached 
China from Turkish tribes in Central 
Asia. The ancient Peruvians pro- 
duced incredibly fine tapestries on 
their belt looms, using all the methods 
of joining threads known elsewhere, 
and their system of locking one strip 
to another to form a large pattern was 
extremely skillful. The Kashmir 
shawls of India are a twill tapestry 
weave. 

The use of wool in tapestry weav- 
ing was introduced into Egypt by the 
Greeks who had used both wool and 
linen. With wool a far wider color 
range was possible than in earlier 
Kgyptian tapestries which had been 
woven entirely of linen. The con- 
quests of Alexander the Great brought 
the beautiful silk tapestries of Persia 
to the Eastern Mediterranean and set 
a fashion for Persian design which 
strongly appealed to all classes. 


















































4 lhove: Joan Bouchon, krren h fapes 
try designer, trained in_ traditional 
Aubusson techniques; attracted to 
field of tapestry by Jean Lurcat. At 
work on low warp loom at the exhibi 
tion “Tapestry Today,” at America 
House, New York, last spring. She ts 
now working on a series of religious 
tapestries. Middle. Close up OT tap 
estry on low warp loom in Aubusson 
technique in exhibition “Tapestry To 
day Left: Detail of tapestry by Jean 
Lurcat, showing some of his favorit 
motifs from country life. Simpler in 
design than many of his subjects, tt 
is unusual in that he uses a shadow 
hox effect, harking back to the ea 
periments of Renaissance artists in 


perspective. Lurcat's famous cocl 
motif, appearing in many of his 
works, is almost a trade mark for con 


fell porary lapest) \ 
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Tapestry weave in linen, linen and 
wool, and later in silk, and silk and 
linen combinations was used for hang- 
ings, bed covers, table covers, pillows, 
rugs, and all the fabrics used in the 
household, whether elaborate or 
simple, and tapestry strips formed 
the decorative trimmings for wearing 
apparel. While ornament was popular, 
the whole purpose of the early Greek 
and [Egyptian tapestry was “fune- 
tional,”’ as was true in Medieval and 
Renaissance times. Tapestries, large 
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Modern needlepoint. This is a method 
of decorating plain weave which pre- 
ceded tapestry techniques. Vest, in 
Eighth National Exhibition “Ama- 
Needlework Today,” at the 
Hammer Galleries, New York, last 
year. 


teur 


filled a definite 
of living. 

The spread of the Christian religion 
throughout the Near East gave new 
direction, inspiration, and a definite 


and small, 
the scheme 


need in 


Viennese tapestry designed by Prof. 
Paris Guerterlos, awarded Grand 
Prix de Bruxelles, 1934. 5° « 9 


purpose to the Egyptian weavers who 
became converts. For some time be- 
fore, design had become rather stereo- 
typed, with little that was exciting 
appearing. Many modern weavers 
doubtless feel more in sympathy with 
these Coptic tapestry weavers of the 
first to the fifth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era than with the more preten- 
tious weavers of later periods. These 
Egyptian Christians, weavers of the 
people, were as keyed to their life and 
times as the cartoonists for the New 
Y orker or the editors of modern pic- 
ture magazines. Christianity had in- 
troduced a new element into the Near 
East and their religion was the domi- 
nant factor of their lives. They natu- 
rally used many figures from the 
Christian story in their designs, a 
practise which at one time caused one 
of the bishops to declare that there 
was a tendency to wear their religion 
on their backs rather than in their 
hearts. They also had a keen eye for 
the life and nature around them and 
in the tapestry borders they wove to 
ornament the various types of dress 
they incorporated delightful animals, 
and fish in borders of flowers. They 
had solved the problem of using wefts 
of yarns with different tensions, wool 
and linen on a linen warp, and as a 
result produced mosaic like figures on 
a plain ground. In other pieces warps 
were entirely covered. In spite of the 
limitations of the weave, they man- 
aged to achieve great expression in 
their figures, both human and animal, 
and a careful study of the Coptic 
fabrics in museums will provide a 
great deal of amusement. When the 
Romans conquered Egypt, they were 





ark curtain in Beth-El 
Synagogue, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Executed by Edward Fields Co., 
New York, of carpet wool and Met- 
lon, non-tarnishing metallic yarn. 


Section of 





pleased with the work of the weavers 
but not with its Christian motifs and 
patterns changed when the persecu- 
tions of Christians began. With the 
great demand for decorated fabrics, 
weavers in the local shops began to 
reproduce endless designs from style 
books doubtless obtained from Alex- 
andria and other centers of fashion 
and the quality of the work began 
to decline. 

The Arab conquest of Egypt meant 
a complete change in textile design. 
The native Coptic weavers were ready 
to adapt their skill to the cx nquerors’ 
wishes and began to weave the orna- 
mental bands with calligraphic designs 
known as firas. Silk replaced wool, 
or was woven with linen, and ftiraz 
bands were characterized by sharp 
outlines and fine weave. The inscrip- 
tions were set in elaborate designs of 
interlaced ribbons, flowers, and small 
animals. Gold thread, made of gilded 
vellum wrapped around a linen core, 
added to the luxury and beauty of 
these fabrics. 

The Arab conquest took tapestry 
weaving along the Mediterranean to 
Spain and from Spain knowledge of 
Arabic art and learning spread 
throughout Europe. European kings 
and nobles sent their sons to study at 
the great Spanish universities since 
there were none equal to them in 
Christian lands. 

Viking raiders as early as the ninth 
and tenth carried 
cargoes of spoils from as far 
as North Africa and fragments -of 
both plain and figured fabrics were 
found in Norway as early as the 
twelfth century. . 

Europe north of the Pyrenees un- 
doubtedly learned tapestry weaving 
from the Saracens, as they learned to 
spin on 


centuries home 


south 


wheels which came from 
Spain, and also other ways of doine 
things which made life much easier. 
According to legend the ancestor of 
the present Aubusson 
started by Moorish weavers taken 
prisoner by Charles Martel in the 
Battle of Tours in 732, the battle 
which stopped the Arab advance into 
Europe. 


works was 


In Europe tapestries were first 
woven in monasteries. While weavers 
ised Moorish techniques, subjects 
came from their own life and times 
with religious themes, in line with the 
dominant interest of the Middle Ages, 
accounting for some of the most 
famous works, mentioned earlier in 


10 


this article. 

As early as the thirteenth century 
corporations of weavers were found 
in Paris. Centers arose shortly at 
Arras (which made its name synony- 
mous with tapestry) at Tournai, and 
at Tours. Not many of the great 
Gothic masterpieces have survived but 
those of the thirteenth through the 
early sixteenth century, glowing with 
life and color, would seem to refute 
the idea that medieval times were the 
Dark Ages. The medieval weavers not 
only could produce heroic figures but 
they also wove the charming mulle 
fleur tapestries, which that 
they were both keen observers and 


reveal 


sympathetic lovers of nature, and the 
animals which appear in all sorts of 
odd corners are among the most de- 
lightful to be found in any works of 
art. Along with the heroic figures, 
they depicted the various types of the 
common people, in realistic and some- 
times grotesque form, as did the carv- 
ers on the cathedrals, often with an 
indication of satirical comment on 
aspects of the time. Tapestries also 
were Switzerland and in 
Southern Germany from the four- 
teenth to the early sixteenth century. 
After that date, local weavers could 
no longer compete with Flemish im- 
ports. 


woven in 


With the Renaissance and the shifts 
in political power, Flanders, ruled by 
the Spanish, became the great center 
for tapestry weaving, with Brussels 
the focal point. The Flemish retained 
their supremacy for 300 years. From 
these works Flemish weavers spread 
out all over Europe. Tapestry works 
with Flemish 
lished in Italy, Spain, and England, 


weavers were estab- 


among other countries. England was 
late to begin tapestry weaving ; needle- 
point had been a specialty for many 
years and still is an art in which the 
country excels. 

During the llemish 
France had struggled unsuccessfully 


ereat days, 
to keep tapestry works going. How- 
ever in 1662 Colbert, 
finance to Louis XIV, purchased the 
small 
which had belonged to a family of 


minister of 


factory known as_ Gobelins, 
dyers by that name since the fifteenth 
century. The royal patronage was ex- 
tended to tapestry works at Beauvais 
and Aubusson and _ production of 
tapestries, with the collaboration of 
all the great artists of the period, be- 
came a great state enterprise. The 
French again seemed on the way to 





supremacy. 

Thousands of people in the United 
States had the opportunity of seeing 
the finest different 
periods of European tapestries when 
collections assembled by the French 
and Austrian governments were sent 
to the United States in 1948 and 1951 
as expressions of gratitude to the 
American people for aid given after 


examples of 


the war. Tapestries from the Vienna 
treasures included the best from the 
hundreds collected by the House of 
Hapsburg from the twelfth century 
until the end of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1918, which now belong 
to the Austrian state. Another notable 
collection, which included examples 
from early Peruvian and Hellenistic- 
Oriental to modern times was assem- 
bled by the Wadsworth Atheneum of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and the Balti- 
Maryland Art, 
from American and foreign collec- 


more, Museum of 
tions, as a memorial to Florence Paull 
Berger, general curator emeritus and 
curator of costumes and textiles at the 
Hartford museum. Unfortunately it 
was shown only at the two museums. 
Its catalog, by Adele Coulin Weibel, 
is a notable contribution to tapestry 
weaving. 

Tapestry ditfers from plain or cloth 
the not 
thrown across the whole width of the 


weave because shuttle is 
warp. Separate shuttles must be used 
for each color and are taken as far 
across the warp as that color is re- 
quired. The design is built up before 
the background is filled in. Instead of 
shuttles many weavers use small balls 
of yarns or yarn wound on bobbins 
of various types which they put in 
They 
also pull out the warp threads with 
their 


place with their fingers. may 


fingers, as primitive weavers 
did, or use a modern tapestry loon 
with heddles. 

Tapestries may be woven either on 


vertical or horizontal looms. The 
primitive version of the vertical loom 
had the warps attached to a beam at 
the top. They hung free and wer: 
the bottom 


This is the tvpe often used on Greek 


weighted with stones at 


vases. On these, of course, warp 
threads were separated with the 
fingers. The heavy, loosely twisted 


wefts were beaten down with a comb 
or fork so that the warp threads were 
completely covered, the essential tap 
estry method in use to this day. 
Tapestry can still be woven with 
small 


the simplest equipment. For 


& Craftsman 
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pieces, a strong picture frame, or an 
artist’s canvas stretching frame is 
convenient. The Navajos still use the 
simple upright loom, with poles at 
top and bottom for beams. “Intricate 
mechanisms are not required for the 
production of even the most complex 
textures,’ according to Mrs. Weibel. 

When heddles were invented the 
system of looping cords to alternate 
warps—the weaver’s task became a 
little easier. A second beam was added 
to the vertical loom and the warp 
threads were stretched taut between 
them. The lease strings or heddles, 
called Jisses in French, gave the names 
to the two types of tapestry looms, 
used as early as 1300 in Paris, and 
which are still in use. The haute lisse 
or high warp ts the vertical loom, used 
for the Gobelin tapestries, which are 
called high warp tapestries. The basse 
lisse or horizontal warp loom is used 
at the Aubusson works. Aubussons 
are known as low warp tapestries. On 
the low warp loom the heddles pass 
beneath the warps and the two bars 
to which they are fastened are con- 
nected with pedals. Both hands are 
left free for the bobbin. 

On both types of tapestry loom the 
weaver sits facine the back of the 
tapestry, since he must knot the wool 
when a new color is begun. If he 
wants a reversible tapestry, instead of 
knotting when he has finished with a 
color he carefully winds the ends of 
the threads around a warp thread 
where they will be covered over 

\fter a few rows have been woven 
over and under alternating warp 
threads, they are combed down with 
i special comb or fork. (On the return 
of the thread, it goes over the threads 
it had gone under bejore. ) 

\ll the old tapestries were woven 
from the wrong side and cartoons for 
designs had to be made with the artist 
bearing in mind that the weaver 
worked from that side. Weavers held 
mirrors behind the warp at frequent 
intervals to see that they were follow- 
ing the cartoons successfully. These 
also were placed behind the warps. 

In old tapestries the design is not 
only woven from the wrong side, but 
also on its side so that warp threads 
run horizontally when the tapestries 
are hung. In case of shrinkage, the 
figures are then not so distorted or 
flattened as they would be if the warp 
threads ran vertically. The ridges 
created by the warp threads also are 
not so noticeable. 
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However, many modern tapestry 
weavers now weave on the right side 
and weave their designs vertically. 
With present yarns and types of looms 
they consider this method more satis- 
factory. 

Many variations of the vertical 
loom have been in use, some built with 
great width so that many weavers can 
work at one time. One modern weaver 
uses a specially built 18-foot loom. 

In actual weaving yarns are joined 
in different ways, or, as in the kelim 
weave, not joined at all. In this weave 
when two yarns meet a slit is left as 
a means of accentuating the pattern 
of light and shadow in the design. 
This is popular in modern Polish 
tapestry weaving. When no slit is in- 
tended and the weaver does not want 
to bother to join his threads, he 
simply sews up the slits on the back 
but this is not considered a desirable 
practice. 

Wefts are joined by the following 
procedures, illustrated in Figure I: 

Dovetailing—looping of two wefts 
of adjacent color areas alternately 
over the marginal warp. 

Interlocking—looping of two dif- 
ferently colored wefts at their meeting 
point, in between two adjacent warp 
threads. 

Limning—using an extra weft, gen- 
erally of a sharply contrasting color, 
laced across two edging warps to 
emphasize the outline of the figures 
in the design. This is a common prac- 
tice 1n Norwegian tapestries. 

Hatching is a process for shading 
colors. Two colors are carried into one 
area, much as the teeth of a comb 
would be thrust in. This often helps 
to avoid slits but its real function 1s 
shading. It was a popular means of 
blending colors in the Renaissance 
tapestries. Blending or shading in in 
termediary tints occurred in some of 
the earliest Greek tapestries and may 
have been a Syrian specialty. The 
wool tapestry with the design of 

(Continued on page 13) 
Above: Historic tapestry, showing 
swimming fish from early Christian 
cra, probably Syrian, woven in multi- 
colors, blue and green predominating. 
Early use o} perspective by means of 
shadows and overlapping of figures. 
Linen warp, wool weft. Now in Musee 
des Tissues, Lyons, France. Below: 
“Leaf Study” by Trude Guermon- 
pres, shown at City of Paris, San 
Francisco. Center panel in color, with 
surrounding border in natural tones. 
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Modern N orwegian ‘Tapestries 


by INGEBORG LONGBERS 


Perhaps the most brilliantly exe- 
cuted examples of modern Scandi- 
navian tapestries are to be seen in the 
new City Hall building in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Of the three heroic-sized pieces 
planned, two are already hanging. 
The cartoons are by the artist, Kare 
Mikhelsen-Jonsberg, and the weaving 
is done by Else Halling, Norway’s 
leading authority in tapestry. 

The first tapestry depicts the 
ancient Legend of St. Hallvard, and 
life in the modern city of Oslo. As 
the story goes, Hallvard rescued a 
maiden from brigands, and then was, 
himself, shot full of arrows, a grind- 
stone fastened by stout thongs about 
his neck, and his body sunk in the 
harbor. By a miracle he rose to the 
surface, freed himself and escaped, 
later to be canonized as the Patron 
Saint who protects the Fjord of 
Oslo. The good Saint is the central 
figure in the picture, holding his dis- 
tinguishing emblems, arrows and a 
grindstone, along with the rescued 
maiden; to the left is Science and 
Law; to the right is Drama and 
Architecture. Below, social life is de- 
picted, even to children playing, and 
construction and industry of modern 
times. 

The second tapestry has for its 
theme the breed of horses for which 
Norway has long been famous. It il- 
lustrates an incident in history when 


12 


a sharp altercation took place be- 
tween country and city folk. The 
farmers had come in considerable 
numbers to the city, and were water- 





Detail, 17th century Norwegian tapes- 
try, Gudsbrandsdalen, showing one of 
Magi in “Adoration of the Magi.” 
From Worcester, Massachusetts, Mu- 
seum of Art, lent for exhibition, 
“2.000 Years of Tapestry,” shown at 
Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of 
Art, and Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 








Tapestry depicting famous breed of 
Norwegian “Blakken,” by 
Else Halling. 


horses, 


ing their horses at the Market Foun- 
tain, when the guards attempted to 
drive them away. A substantial citi- 
zen of Oslo (in white ruff at right 
center) intervened, taking the farm- 
ers’ part, and preventing a 
quarrel. 

The are known as_ the 
“Blakken” breed and are light buff, 
with dark manes and tails. They are 
native to the rugged west coast of 


serious 


horses 


Norway, in the section from Bergen 
to Tronheim, the cathedral city. They 
are surefooted on the rough moun- 
tain roads and as high spirited and 
independent as their owners. One of 
these shown in the 
ancient tapestry illustrated here. 

These tapestries are some 11 by 16 
feet in “Den Norske Husflids- 
(The Norwegian Handi 
craft Association) had a loom espe- 


horses is also 


size. 
forening” 


cially constructed for their produc- 
tion, and they 
both 
wegian tradition. 


were woven exactly 
sides, after the Nor- 
Miss Halling had 
two assistants, chosen for their skill. 
Only the finest fleece was used, and 
that hand-spun, to assure the elasti- 
city, so essential for fine tapestry. 


alike on 


The colors, clear and clean, are en- 
tirely vegetable dyes, and every ef- 
fort has attain the 
lustre and quality shown in the work 
of the Old Masters. The scene in the 
tapestry of the horses takes place in 
full sunlight, and the blending and 
shading of the colors to produce the 


been made to 
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shadows is remarkable. Norway can 
justly be proud of the decorations in 
her fine new City Hall. 

To reach perfection in the weaving 
of tapestry is probably the most dif- 
ficult work on the loom—Miss Hall- 
ing will take no one in her classes in 
Oslo for months’ 
course. Hlowever, with patience, love 


less than a_ six 


of the work, and diligent study of 


color blending much can be 
plished with great 
joy. Dipping into tapestry weaving is 


accom 
satisfaction and 


so fascinating, and opens such a wide 
vista to appreciation of all art, that 
is has become an irresistable challenge 
to almost everyone who has spent any 
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Modern tapestry, ancient legend of 


St. Hallward, by Else Halling. 


length of time at her loom. Then, too, 
there is a natural pride in the know- 
ledge that women brought forth mas- 
terpieces of olden 
“pected 
to achieve that distinction again. Men 


tapestry in the 
davs, and therefore, can be e: 


have certainly encouraged and co- 


operated with women, becoming, 
themselves, in many instances, great 
artisans, but it still remains largely 
woman’s art. 
Tapestry weaving also leaves us 
free to roam in the sphere of pur 


beauty of color and design 


Tapestry 


(Continued from page 11) 


illustrated here, is 
one of the earliest known pictorial 
tapestries, from the Near East, prob- 
ably Ptolemaic period, and is now in 
the Musee 


swimming fish, 


des Tissues of Lyons, 
France. Here not only the swimming 
fish, but shadowy depths are shown. 
This apparently was de- 
veloped and then forgotten until re- 
discovered by the French in the eight- 
eenth century. 


process 


Norwegian weavers 
developed a method of running colors 
into each other called ‘“toothing” 
which has the same general purpose 
but keeps a more distinct line. 

The ancient Peruvians developed a 
special method of running a thin, 
practically invisible cotton weft from 
selvage to selvage between every two 
rows of regular tapestry weave, a 
practice some modern weavers find 
desirable. Sometimes also they added 
a secondary pattern superimposed by 
an auxiliary weft, which is really a 
form of brocading. 

Although many tapestry weavers, 
ancient and modern, have improvised 
as they wove, a cartoon of the tapes- 
try designs usually is made first. This 
may be of a size for the weaver to 
fasten behind his warp or a larger 
size to hang before him on the wall. 
The cartoon may be supplemented by 
a color sketch. Colors usually are 
designated by numbers and the car- 
toon, drawn in black and white, made 
within the range of the colored yarns 
available. 


Cartoons for many of the great 
tapestries were made by the most 
famous artists of the time, often 


painted in great detail in water color 
or oil on large linen strips the actual 
size of the proposed piece. Some of 
these cartoons are very beautiful in 
themselves. In order to give the 
weaver a better guide, the cartoon 
outlines often were pricked with 
needles and then placed against the 
warp strings and a colored powder 
applied, a process known as pouncing. 

Beginning tapestry weavers often 
are frightened at the thought of 
designing, but if they will begin with 
simple forms—many delightful geo- 
metrical motifs or formalized versions 
of flower and animal figures used in 
tapestry are theirs for the asking— 
they will soon find themselves at home 
in this \rtist friends 


medium. may 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Fabrics for Diverse Purposes 


Come from Karen Bulow’s Looms 
by WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


When Karen Bulow, fresh from 
Denmark, stepped off the gangplank 
for her first bewildered view of Mon- 
treal many years ago, she brought 
with her far more courage than 
money to back her plan for a career 
in handweaving in a new country. 
She never could have imagined then 
that years later she would be weaving 
fabrics for window draperies for the 
22-passenger aircraft of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. At that time, of 
course, there were no cross-conti- 
nental air lines in Canada. 

At first it was hard to get a foot- 
ing in a new land especially since 
she had arrived at a time of depres- 
sion. In spite of all difficulties, she 
never gave up her aim. 

Her first business venture on her 
own consisted of herself and a loom 
in a corner of a florist’s shop. That 
was in 1933. She had her dreams of 
weaving fine draperies and upholstery 
and rugs, but discovered 
that they could not yet be realized. 


she soon 


To get a start she gave all her 
thought to producing well-designed 
and well-made ties for men. These at 
first were bought by passersby. A 
good handwoven tie is not easy to 
make, and, as she pointed out, “If 
once you make a bad tie you may 
never sell another one, and you may 
She tried to 
interest shops in them but usually re- 
ceived as an answer, “We do not use 
wool ties in Canada, and never hand- 
woven But persistence and a 
good product paid off, because after 
six years she, with the aid of assist- 
ants, made and 
year. 


never become known.” 


ones.” 


sold 52,000 in one 


Meanwhile her bigger dreams be- 
gan to come true. These first pioneer 
years were serving to develop the 
pattern of her weaving career. To the 
high standards she established and 
maintained weaving, texture 
with richness, depth and “youth,” fine 
color, interesting 


good 
design—to these 
she feels she owes her success. 

It is instinctive with Miss Bulow 
to want to weave. In Denmark, her 
native land, handicrafts never lost 
their continuity with the distant past 


I4 








shop in her homeland. Then the pos- 
sibilities and allurement of America 
appealed to her adventurous nature. 
From her first efforts in a foreign 
land, this spirit of adventure has con- 
stantly been evidenced in her career. 
It has helped her develop a weaving 





Karen Bulow designing samples. 


before machine 
thought of. 


is now, an important handicraft both 


production was 


Weaving was then, as it 


as a home hobby and as a vocation. 
gut just to be able to weave as an 
accomplishment or a hobby did not 
satisfy her. She felt that the beauty 
and utility of handwoven 
should be enjoyed by others. So for 


fabrics 


two years she conducted a weaving 


business in which her knowledge and 
enthusiasm hive overcome difficulties 
of language, lack of commercial ex- 
perience and the problems constantly 
arising in a pioneering business. In 
that Miss 

said, no one ever dreamed of 


Canada, at time, Bulow 
using 
handwoven textiles in a city home, 
far less in a formal drawingroom. 


At the present time Miss Bulow’s 
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studio, which is located at 2015 
Union Avenue, Montreal, houses also 
the offices for her administrative 
staff, comprising secretarial, purchas- 
ing, selling, and inspecting personnel. 
Since she creates her designs right on 
the loom, one room is devoted to this 
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in Miss Bulow’s studio—the length 
of time for training depending on 
the previous knowledge of the pros- 
pective weaver—the girl returns home 
familiar with the exacting standards 
demanded of the work she sends in. 
Yarn for the warp and the weft in 
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Exterior of Karen Bulow’s studio, Montreal, Canada, showing typical windox 
display. Ties, at right, which provided start for her career. 


weaving and that of a few of her 
Usually prefers to 
work on a small, 4-harness loom for 
sample making. 


assistants. she 
\nother room is de- 
neckties, 
packing, and shipping. Many shelves 


voted entirely to stocking 
contain boxes, all numbered to indi- 
Her 
handwoven neckties have become so 
popular they are sold from coast to 
coast by agents. The colors, patterns, 
and durability appeal to men, and it 


cate color range and_ pattern. 


was the success with these ties that 
eventually enabled her to realize het 
dream of making textiles for inter 
iors. 
Weavers need not leave their 
country homes in order to weave for 
Miss Bulow. Through advertisements 
she gets in touch with farm girls who 
know weaving or would like to learn 
a craft they can utilize in their spare 
time. After a short course in weaving 
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to the 
home accompanied by a 
finished sample and a draft. All the 
designs originate with Miss Bulow. 

Her plan of encouraging weaving 


the required colors is sent 


weaver’'s 


at home has done much to restore an 
old-time pleasurable activity to many 
country households. The 
their countryside, 
where their families have often lived 
Miss Bulow says, 
and they still retain the traditional 
interest in handicraft. The weavers 
are paid by the piece for the work 
they send in at the same rate the city 
who the 
In this way they can earn 
money in 


french 
Canadians love 


for generations, 


girl receives weaves in 
studio. 
familiar surroundings at 
work in which they are interested. 
(And the knowledge and skill which 
these home workers achieve are often 
utilized in the making of beautiful 
fabrics for their own homes. 


Naturally, as a successful weaver, 
Karen Bulow has a strong sense of 
color. She likes what she calls, “slaty” 
colors, that is, grayed effects. Slaty 
colors harmonize easily with other 
hues of like character. 

Karen Bulow feels that colors in 
a home should be so to 
melt into a harmonious whole—soft 
blends in preference to contrasts. 
Color is often subtle, as in a turquoise 
hued piece to which she has given a 
most effective undertone of salmon 
pink. Strong primary hues, for ex- 
ample, royal blue, red, orange, yel- 
low and brilliant green, appropriate 


chosen as 


in the country when women dyed 
their own wool for the peasant 
dresses, may not fit into today’s 
quieter room schemes for window 


draperies, upholstery, or rugs. Here, 


softness, elegance, a luxurious air, 
may be needed. Or a simple, definite- 
ly homey effect. The selection of the 
types of yarn is naturally very im- 


portant to her. While the dyeing is 


Ts 


Exhibition of samples of students 


work at Montreal 











done by professional dye houses to 
match her sample, she herself closely 
supervises the project. 

Designing on the loom is an exact- 
ing and adventurous experience for 
her. When creating patterns for 
neckties, where great variety is es- 
sential, she no sooner weaves one 
sample than suggestions come to her 
for twenty new designs and color 
combinations. She may have a desire 
to see other hues combined with the 
one she has just used. But, she re- 
marked, one has to see that these in- 
spirations fit in with the planned 
range of the design. 

On the much debated question of 
the fly shuttle, Karen Bulow ex- 
presses herself as follows: “When 
the guilds of handicraft stipulate in 
their forms for entering work in their 
exhibitions: ‘Articles must be hand- 
woven. Anything done with a fly- 
shuttle must be so labeled, as we do 
not think such work prizeworthy,’ 
they are presenting one side of a 
question which still arouses great 
controversy among handweavers. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
work done by a fly shuttle is hand- 
woven, as there is no mechanical de- 
vice, such as a motor, attached to 
the loom. All the labor is done by 
human strength and by hand. 

“Today where simplicity in design 
is the keynote to modern textiles, a 
fly shuttle is a means by which we 
can go further in handweaving in 
the field of interior design. Most 
textiles for interiors must be made 50 
inches wide; this is the most eco- 
nomical width for the designer. Who 
will ask a weaver to make a 50-inch 
material without a fly shuttle, espec- 
ially when a great deal of yardage 
is involved? Moreover, with the fly 
shuttle for certain kinds of materials 
we can compete with power loomed 
fabrics in certain areas which other- 
wise would not be possible. Many 
persons are interested in designs for 
textiles out of the usual run of power 
loomed fabrics, which can be pro- 
duced on the fly shuttle within their 
price range, and yet in_ limited 
amounts in order to give a degree of 
exclusiveness in design. 

“It is of course recognized that 
the fly shuttle can only be used ef- 
fectively for certain types of materi- 
als. It is not suitable for scarfs, 
luncheon sets, or ties or for any prod- 
ucts where many colors are used. 
Design and color would suffer from 
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Fabric by Karen Bulow which won an 


award in the 1953 Dominion of Can- 
ada Exhibition at Ottawa last spring. 


its use in many types of fabrics where 
great flexibility is required to produce 
the desired effect. 

“However, any craftsman who 
loves his craft would never attempt to 
use a fly shuttle for such work. If 
he does, he would soon be out of 
business for the simple reason that 
multiple colors and intricate designs 
would have to be sacrificed. Further- 
more, the width would not require a 
fly shuttle and in a narrower width 
the work can be done just as speedily 
with a hand shuttle. 

“Just as much individual thought 
can be given to the handwoven fab- 
rics produced by fly shuttle as to 
work done with hand shuttles. Every 
order is just as carefully planned and 
executed, and just as much attention 
given to customer’s wishes, regardless 
of method. 

It is that Miss Bulow 
thinks of interior decoration as first 
of all contributing to living. She likes 
a comment made recently about a 
room in which her textiles were a 
significant part: that although newly 
decorated, it had the air of having 
been happily lived in for some time. 
Although many of her patterns fol- 
low new lines her work as a whole 
not feature the distinctly 
“modern” type. To her the many tra- 
ditional weaves provide a “counter- 
balance” to modern furnishings and 
the quiet originality of the handwoven 
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office of the 
Scotia, Montreal, 


Draperies in the head 
Bank of Nova 


Ouebec. 1950. 


textiles furnishes the necessary har- 
mony She utilizes, of 
course, the full range of the usual 
natural yarns as well as some man- 
inade ones, including metallic types, 
and for window blinds the 


and contrast. 


slender 
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wooden dowels. 

In discussing handweaving and its 
relation to decorative textiles in gen- 
eral, Miss Bulow likes to point out 
that the experienced weaver goes to 
nature for many of his colors and 
even suggestions for patterns. So, 
like the painter who carries around 
his colors and canvas, she takes along 
a small table loom and yarns when 
visiting in the country. Then the soft 
greens of spring, or the pastel and 
brighter flowers of summer, or the 
strong brown, bronze and wine red 
combinations of autumn may inspire 
her to weave them into a sample. 
This becomes a note for later work. 


Pattern may be suggested by a 
stream, a road. and fields. And all 
nature’s effects, from shimmering 


stream to the dense foliage of trees, 


carry ideas for texture. 

When Miss Bulow first began 
weaving in Canada she found that 
some of her designs were not in de- 
mand. While good, they did not meet 
the Canadian taste. This discovery, 
instead of discouraging her, gave her 
an incentive to find out how she could 
adapt her Danish age-old weaving 
art to another country. She did it 
successfully—as the popularity of her 
handwoven products in Canada de- 
imonstrates—but without losing any 
of the vital elements of her sensitive- 
ness to design, color, and texture. 

With the natural instinct of a 
teacher and her desire that 
should know the charm of weaving, 
i inevitable that she should 
establish a weaving school. This was 


others 
it was 


carried on at her headquarters on 





Draperies in the Forebay Observatory, Aluminum Company of Canada power 
house, Shipshaw, Quebec. 


Draperies, other fabrics. ail / rugs by Karen Bulox in a VJon real ( vhibit on 
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Draperies designed and woven for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Montreal, under 
her supervision, and helped by other 
competent instructors for four years. 
Here 


Union Avenue in 


also were trained her own 
whom eventually 
set up for themselves. 
1949, the discontinued 
hecause she found that while this was 


another worthy 


weavers, some of 
However, in 
school was 
pioneering venture, 
her handweaving business demanded 
all her attention. 

But still thinks of her craft 
as something everybody should share. 
She believes that some knowledge of 
the possibilities of handwoven textiles 
is valuable to anyone who has a home 
of his her associates 
remarked to the writer that 
decorators 


she 


own. One of 
interior 
considerable 
about the craft when they consult 
her regarding a textile scheme for a 
room. Many decorators, she has dis- 
covered, now realize the contribution 
of handwoven fabrics and decorators 
from many parts of the country send 
in to her their 


often learn 


for 
rooms and ask her to design harmon- 
izing textiles for the draperies, up- 
holstery or window blinds. 

To illustrate what she calls the 
evolution of a pattern, she told how 
at one time a client came to her studio 


color schemes 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Tapestries by Jan Yoors 
Daring in Color and Bold in Design 


After years of carefree travel over Europe with the 
gypsies, somewhat like a teen-age George Borrow, and 
then years of dangerous behind enemy lines service with 
British and American intelligence during World War II, 
Jan Yoors, 30-year old Belgian, now finds himself weav- 
ing large tapestries in a high-ceilinged studio on Lower 
Fifth Avenue. His loom, 18 feet wide and 8 feet high, 
always threaded with strong linen warps, comes as close 
to those haute-lisse looms, which were set up in medieval 
Paris, in Tournai and Arras, from which came some of 
the most splendid tapestries of all time, as any that can 
be found today. 

He built it himself, after he finally had fottnd the heavy 
wooden beams that were required. In this day of steel 
construction, such beams have almost disappeared. It was 
fortunate that 96 Fifth Avenue was built in more spacious 
days, when grand staircases were in fashion. It took five 
men to carry one beam up the staircase to the studio. The 
elevator was no help at all. The loom has no treadles and 
one set of string heddles stretching clear across the loom. 
The weavers—himself, his wife and his sister-in-law— 
operate these entirely by hand. He makes his own bobbins, 
the conical type illustrated in the first article in this issue. 

The Yoors tapestries, first seen here in 1950, made an 
immediate impression, first perhaps because of their size. 
Few modern tapestry weavers are working on a monu- 
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Above: Jan Yoors (right), Mrs. Yoors, her sister, and 
an apprentice at work on his 18-foot tapestry loom in his 
New York studio. Below: The Unicorn in a contempo- 
rary interpretation. 


mental scale and few modern tapestries have the clarity 
of line, the brilliant color contrasts, and figures which, 
although developed “‘in the flat,” nevertheless have strong- 
ly drawn outlines. His surfaces are uncluttered by exces 
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sive ornament and the designs are entirely free from the 
“framed” effect which is characteristic of so much modern 
tapestry. 

He is the son of a well-known Belgian artist in stained 
glass, so well-known that if Jan had continued to work 
with him he always would have been known as his 
father’s son. “Every young man, of course, wants to do 


ing in art has been in sculpture, which he studied because 
he wanted to know more of pure form, to detach him- 
self from design and color as exemplified in stained glass. 
He considers himself a sculptor “by trade.” He began to 
weave in London, after the war. He had had no ex- 
perience or training in weaving, except what he had 
picked up as a child working on a small loom that had 








Above ny 


“The River Crossing,” 15-foot tapestry, designed 
for dining room in home of Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Rabino- 
wits. Brilliant colors against dark browns, definite gypsy 
influence. Below: The Knight of Nadara—note gypsy 
characters on shield 


something on his own,” he said. He wanted a career of 
some kind in art but the restrictions and formality of 
stained glass did not attract him. His only formal train- 
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been around the house. His wife, who is Dutch, had 
never seen a loom until they decided to begin to make 
a living with weaving but she was immediately completely 
fascinated by the craft and has remained so. 

“We had to learn absolutely everything by ourselves 
and that certainly was the hard way,” he said. “It had 
the advantage, however, of being also a sure way.” 
Their friends were very discouraging, especially about 
weaving anything except small articles so they wove 
small articles, which didn’t sell. Since his whole inclina- 
tion had been toward weaving large tapestries, with a 
definite architectural use, he decided he would go ahead, 
sales or not. The tapestries attracted attention and several 
commissions followed, including some for churches. 

The successful tapestry designer, Yoors holds, must 
be a highly skilled and experienced weaver, who under- 
stands thoroughly the characteristics of yarns and dyes. 
Yoors uses only wool and linen yarns for his work, 
following the medieval practise. These yarns must be 
properly spun for strength. So much work goes into 
tapestry that there is not much point in weaving it unless 
the materials are enduring. He dyes all his own yarns, 
using modern chemical colors. Again like the medieval 
weavers, he uses only 15 to 20 colors, getting his effects 
through juxtaposition of contrasting shades and often 
marking the division of figures with a heavy outline, 
reminiscent of stained glass technique, although limning 
in lighter line also is a traditional tapestry technique. 

Fast color, fast for 70 or 80 years, is the objective of 
his researches into dyes and yarns. This statement meets 
with some amazement but here also the question of time 
and expense involved in production of a tapestry makes 
it impracticable to use any except the best possible dyes 

He is not in sympathy with the common European 
practice in tapestry weaving—the design the work of an 
artist who knows nothing of weaving and is not concerned 
with the yarns, the colors or techniques of tapestry. Re- 
production of an artist’s painting—often not an especially 
made cartoon for tapestry—by a weaver who is regarded 
almost as a mechanism—does not produce tapestries 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Aaklae 
Weaving 


by MARIA MUNDAL 


Tapestry weaving today is said to 
be only for the few but with that 
point of view I violently disagree. 
True, weaving large tapestries on a 
vertical loom is not practicable for 
many nor do weavers find such pieces 
practical for their homes. Moreover, 
elaborate cartoons of the design are 
needed for large tapestries. But small 
tapestries, with small designs, formal 
or otherwise, can be woven on stand- 
ard horizontal looms, even on a 2- 
harness table loom, and they can be a 
source of pleasure to the amateur 
weaver, as well as a means of produc- 
ing small articles for home and per- 
sonal use—cushions, chair coverings, 
small rugs, and wall hangings, as well 
as handbags, belts, and borders for 
wearing apparel—your ingenuity will 
develop many more if you start to 
weave this way. 

In Norway the weave produced on 
the horizontal loom with the beater is 
called aaklae. In this the 
wefts which form the pattern 
carried in the same shed all the way 
across the warp and beaten down with 
the beater after each row is in place. 
The threads are interlocked in only 
one shed and all ends are drawn into 
the fabric (knots are never used for 
joining threads). This gives a strong, 
reversible fabric, with each side the 
right side. 

Aaklae means cover in Norwegian. 
I like to think of this weave being 
developed by busy ingenious Nor- 
wegian housewives who admired 
handsome tapestries made on vertical 
looms but did not have such looms 
available, and did not need large elabo- 
rate pieces of weaving in their simple 
homes. They wanted strong, and 
above all, warm fabrics, which would 
also lend color and beauty to simple, 
rather dark, interiors. 


separate 
are 


In earlier days, in Norway, long 
tables and benches were used for 
family meals. Against the wall at the 
head of the table was an elaborate 
carved seat with a back reaching 
almost to the ceiling, with a carved 
top. This was father’s and mother’s 
place at meals and all family gather- 
ings and the finest aaklae the family 
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possessed hung on the back of that 
seat. All kinds of 
made in this weave, since every home 
Above: Tapestry of zegetable-dyed 
yarns woven by the late Sunni Mun- 
dal who for many years conducted a 
school of tapestry weaving in Oslo. 


coverings were 





She was a sister of the author of this 
article. The design, in typical Nor 
wegian motifs, is developed in soft 
tones of rust, blue, and green against 
Aaklae weav- 
ing from Norway, owned by Mrs. 


Ef H. Lee, New York. 


tan and brown. Below: 
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had a horizontal loom in use. 

For aaklae “butterfly” bobbins are 
made by crossing yarn in a figure 8 
between thumb and forefinger of left 
hand. (See illustration.) Before be- 
ginning to wind leave a few inches 
free (as at A) as this end is pulled 
out from the bobbin and attached to 
the fabric. When enough has been 
wound to handle conveniently wrap 
end of yarn a few times around cross 
of the figure 8 and secure with a skp 
knot. 

Aaklae is woven on tabby sheds. 
Designs are based on squares and each 
separate color has a separate “butter- 
fly bobbin.’”” No cartoon is used for 
this type of weaving, and Norwegian 
weavers do not make drafts, but of 
course the patterns can be worked out 
on graph paper if that is more con- 
venient for the weaver. If the weaver 
does not have a definite idea in mind 
to start with, any cross stitch pattern 
can be used. Carpet warp set 10 
threads to the inch is good for prac- 
tice, with wool for weft. Make each 
unit two threads. After threading the 
loom straighten your warp with a 
few picks of the same threads used 
for the warp. Then weave a base or 
heading with the yarn you have chosen 
for that purpose. 

\ll loose ends, both those begin- 
ning and ending the units of color, are 
fastened by drawing threads down 
along the nearest warp thread, under 
two or three weft stitches. It’s con- 
venient to use a tapestry needle for 
this purpose. When this is done the 
ends may be clipped close to the fabric. 

Always start from the left side of 
your warp. 

1. With the outer thread at the 
left of your shed UP fasten your 
first weft thread and put through 
bobbin for as many units as your pat- 
tern calls for. When putting in weft 
thread pull upward and down to form 


(Continued on page 42) 


Modern tapestry loom, manufactured 
by LeClerc, from Hughes Fawcett, 
New York. Cartoon at back adapted 
by Miss Mundal, depicting the legend 
of the lady and the unicorn, m a 
spring scene. Warp of fine linen, weft 
wool, in light spring tones. Tapestry 
on a small table loom, showing use of 
butterfly shuttles. Aaklae weaving on 
front beam, showing joining and 
fastening of yarns, building up design 
in squares, as described in text. Tapes- 
try weave on center warp, showing 
colors “toothed” into each other. 
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quatity that can be found in Amer- 
can work at this time.” 

Handwoven textiles, including the 
work of rug weavers, showed a very 
high general level of excellence in 
both design and technique. Textiles, in 
short, achieved greater distinction as 
« group than the work of the other 
craftsmen. The textiles are repre- 
sentative of the general demand for 
handwoven fabrics at present but do 


not reveal anything pointing especial- 
ly to any “new directions” in the craft. 
They are the work of outstanding 
weavers, many professionals, some 
amateur. Some new names have ap- 
peared, which is all to the good. There 
is, happily, practically no “exhibition 
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Left: Drapery fabric, acetate, jute, 
cotton, natural tones, by Lilly E. 
Hoffmann, New Hampshire, $500 two 
dimensional award. Right, top: Up- 
holstery, cotton, linen, ramie, Elea- 
nora Gordon, New York. Right, 
middle: Wool coating, Emily Walker, 
Maryland. Right, bottom: Casement 
fabric, “Irridescent Gauze,” black 
cotton, and brown linen by Kay Ketko 
Sekimachi, California. $25 award. 


weaving” in 
nate term 


the show—an unfortu- 
which has been heard too 
frequently lately, indicating work of 
a somewhat spectacular nature, de- 
signed to catch the eye but often with 


too little attention to sound construc- 
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tion and practical end use. 
There were perhaps more fabrics 
developed in natural tones and the 


Above: Wall hanging, wool, cotton, 
teasel stalks, Lyda Weyl Kahn, Cali- 
fornia, $50 award. Above, right: Tap- 
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estry and rollakan wool rug, Mildred 
Allmendinger, Michigan. $100 award. 
Bottom, left: Natural linen casement 
cloth, coral threads. “‘Peruvia,” 
A. Ginstrom, Illinois. 


Roy 


| popular black and white and black and 


soft gray combinations than in more 
brilliant Several 
however, unusually 


shades. weavers, 
and 
beautiful colors and others introduced 
subtle bits of color in fabrics with 
a subdued overall effect. Metal- 


lics were used sparingly. Most of the 


used rich 


weavers used the more familiar fibers, 
although there was some experiment 
with natural fibers and synthetics. An 
especially pleasing wall hanging was 
woven of Florida native fibers. 
However, weavers as well as other 
craftsmen seem to be following trails 
which had 
Much of the rejected weaving was 


been pioneered earlier. 
said to have reproduced powerloomed 
fabrics already in the 
market. An 


commercial 


exhibition of this kind 


ee aE eS Sees 


should call for imaginative design, im 
advance of both the commercial mar 
ket and the craftsman’s own current 
production. 

There is an increasing ten lency, as 
more craftsmen join the ranks of pro- 
fessionals and the demand for hand 
craft 
develop stereotypes, with pieces ap 


increases, for craftsmen to 


pearing in exhibitions which show 
only slight variations of earlier suc 
cessful original designs. These, of 
course, are perfectly acceptable in the 
market but 


should not be accepted 


consistently in exhibitions which have 


for their purpose 
original design. 


encouragement ot 


The jury emphasized that repeti 
tion within reason is permitted the 
craftsman. However, it was _ also 
pointed out that too much repetition 
dulls the faculties. In the 


end the craftsman loses more than he 


creative 


gains. 


Prizes in weaving were awarded as 
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follows: Lilly E. Hoffman, $500 
grand prize; Mary A. Emerine, $300 ; 
Lea Van P. Miller, $100; Martha A. 


Pr 

$25; Allie T. Daiquila (tapestry ) 
25; Lyda Wehl Kahn (wall hang- 
ing) $25; rugs—Mildred Allmend- 
inger, $100; Ruben Eshkanian, $50; 
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Top, left: Flossa rug, wool, brilliant reds, lavendar. 
Ruben Eshkanian, New York. $50 award. Bottom, 
left: Tapestry rug, “Jungle,” Saul Borisov, New 
York. Figures dark brown, background natural 
wool and cotton. $25 award 
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Top, right: Altar cloth, white linen and silver, Ruth Ingvar- 
son, Michigan. Bottom, right: Casement cloth, cotton, linen, 
hemp, rayon, by Lea Van P. Miller, California. $100 award. 
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Saul Borisov, $25. 

Weavers whose work is not illus- 
trated here include: California, Rose- 
mary Zettel Antonacci, Hilda L. Dial, 
Margery Livingston, H. B. Tilton, 
Constance Tydeman, A. Florence 
Hopkins, Marge Krejcik, Flora Milli- 
gan, Rosalind Ray Watkin, and Ida 
Dean; New York, Lili Blumenau, 
Dora Kaminsky, Maria Mundal, 
Inge Jensen Brouard, Elena Cippola, 
Karl Laurell, Ronald Stewart ; Michi- 
gan, Cecily Fidler, Lillian Holm, 
Helen Webb, Harriette M. Vicary; 
( hio, Clara Alfoldi, Doris Morrison: 
Colorado, Mabel A. M. Bond, Mar- 
garet Johnson; Maryland, [Emily 
Walker; Illinois, Dodie Childs, Elsa 
Regensteiner, Julia McVicker; New 
Hampshire, Dorothy Mirth Young; 


Washington, Polly Mochel, Hella 
Skowronski; Florida, Mary Whit- 
lock. 

In number of handweavers Cali- 


with 15 entries and 
New York second with eleven. There 
were six from Michigan, four from 
Illinois, three from Ohio, two each 
from New Hampshire, Colorado, and 
Washington, and one 
Maryland and Florida. 


fernia was first 


each from 

To members of the national com- 
mittee—Charles Nagel, director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, Meyric R. 
Rogers, curator, The Art Institute 
of Chicago, and Aileen O. Webb, pres- 
ident, American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council 
was intended as 
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Inc.,—the exhibition 
“a stock taking”—an 


Left: Window 
screen, sequod reed, 
pina, wire, chenille, 
grass, cotton, rayon 
fiber hemp. Simi- 


noff (Frances 
Cohn) California. 
Right: Upholstery 


fabric, “Snow 
Drift,” cotton, ray- 
on, chenille, wool. 
Martha _ Pollock, 
California. $50 
award, 


honest appraisal of attainment, of 
weaknesses, strengths, changes, new 
developments and progress.” This is 
the first such stock taking either by 
or for American craftsmen on a na- 
tional scale. 

Soth American craftsmen and the 
public will have a more comprehen- 
sive idea of what is being done in 
crafts in the United States, in spite 
of the fact that large areas of the 
United States, for what reason is un- 
announced, are not 
this exhibition. 


represented in 


The most difficult problem, accord- 
ing to the executive committee, was 
the determination of standards of ex- 
cellence. Regional jurying, it was 
pointed out, was perhaps more lenient 
than the final decision. Only works 
possessing both technical excellence 
as well as beauty of design received 
rewards. However, allowance was 
made, the catalog stated, for regional 
differences of approach, educational 
background, and execution, and these 
were reflected in the final selections. 

Final judges were David R. Camp- 
bell, director, League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, Concord; 
William Woolfenden, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts; Hugh Lawson, formerly 
of Carson, Pirie Scott, Chicago; and 
John Van Koert, designer. The tech- 
nical panel included Tage Frid, wood, 
Rochester, New York; E 
Scheier, ceramics, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, Ruth Montrose, 
handweaver and textile designer, New 


dwin 





Arthur and 


York; 
Gerhard Gerlach, leather, New York. 
The specialists made recommenda- 
tions to the final jury on purely tech- 
nical grounds. 


Pulos, metals; 


It was the decision of the final jury 
that the interests of American crafts 
men could be best served by the “most 
rige rrous and conscientious exercise 
of judgment in an effort to reveal the 
potentialities of such a group as well 
as to reinforce the dignity of the in- 
dividual craftsman.” Four $500, 
rather than two $1,000 awards were 
granted, as had at first been intended. 
Prizes not 
which did not reach a sufficiently high 
standard. 


were given in classes 


The jury further stated: “Fresh 
design was sought and recognize so 
long as it was compatible with sound 
craftsmanship, but occasionally slight 
technical defects were overlooked in 
favor of stimulating The 
jury felt that the 
public, and even industry would bene 
fit from the impact of a truly discrimi- 
nating exhibition of the best current 


thinking. 
craftsmanship, 


work. It was clear that many crafts 
men were experimenting and were 
responsive to trends but 
made a 


the jury 
careful distinction between 
mere striving for novelty and evidence 
of true sensitivity to the changing 
directions of our times. The modern 
craftsman, in order to survive and io 
retain, indeed to expand his audience, 
must be intellectually alert and have 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A New Man-Made Fiber 


Developed for Handweavers 


by KARL LAURELL 


Although man-made fibers have become an accepted 
part of our lives only in the last few years, their names 
have been so well publicized by manufacturers that they 
are fast becoming household words. There has been a 
tendency to classify all of them as “miracle” fibers but 
no one of them as yet serves all fabric purposes or solves 
all fabric problems, any more than do the natural fibers. 

As handweavers perhaps we have had the opportunity 
of experimenting a bit with odd lots of these man-made 
fibers with not too satisfactory results. This is perhaps 
cue to the fact that odd lots are usually made up of yarns 
some manufacturer cannot use for one reason or another. 

About six months ago R. N. Robinson of Robinson 
Yarns, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts, approached me 
and asked if the handweavers would be interested in a 
man-made yarn developed especially for their use. Feeling 
there was a definite need for such a yarn I agreed with 
enthusiasm to work with him and supply the handweaver’s 
viewpoint. Experimentation was carried on with nylon, 
dacron and orlon* and we have chosen orlon, DuPont's 
acrylic fiber, as the first to be introduced to the hand- 
weaving market. I feel that orlon is the aristocrat of man- 
made fibers and a fiber that is here to stay. Perhaps you 
are wondering why the term “man-made” is used instead 
ot “synthetic,” Webster's dictionary gives as a synonym 
for synthetic “artificial” but there is nothing artificial 
about orlon It is made of (and this is in layman’s chem- 
istry terms as I know no other) such basic raw materials 
as coal, water, air, petroleum, limestone, and natural 
gases combined by the genius of modern chemistry. It 
differs greatly from other man-made fibers in that it is 
not slick or smooth. In structure it is much like natural 
wool; irregular in diameter, but considered lighter, finer, 
(Note—Synthetic usually 
1efers to fibers such as rayon, made from combinations 


stronger, and more stable. 


of other raw materials such as cellulose, which is pro- 
duced from either wood pulp or cotton. Man-made fibers 
are produced by chemical processes. ) 

Before going any further let me say that in no way 
should orlon, or any of the man-made fibers, be likened 
to wool or any of the other natural fibers. It is an entirely 
new fiber given to us by chemistry and is here to answer 
definite needs in our fabric world and not to replace any 
of the natural fibers we now have. Its full potentialities 
can be realized only when the handweaver and the textile 
industry as a whole apply their creative imagination, and 
put the vision of the research chemist into a practical form 
that benefits all of society. 

No one, at this point, has the right to claim to know 
the answers to all questions about orlon but I would 
like to pass on to you the information I have been able 
to gather in my six months of experimentation. Man-made 
fibers have not been available long enough to let time be 
our guide but we do have modern testing methods and 
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some of the following information has been obtained 
from these tests. 
Durability qualities of orlon: 

1. In relation to natural fibers and other man-made 
fibers it is classed almost at the top of the list in strength 
characteristics. This will be evident to all of you on your 
first weaving experience. A broken thread is a rarity. 

2. Orlon’s resistance to abrasion is very good. Many 
weavers complain that certain wools, after some wear, 
develops fuzz balls . . . this is called “pilling”. Due to 
the makeup of orlon pilling is almost entirely absent and 
it gives long wear with beautiful appearance to fabrics 
made from it. 

3. Orlon has absolutely no attraction for moths, mil- 
dew, and mold. 

4. Orlon has a high resistance to heat degradation, 
acids, solvents, and bleaches. The high resistance to sun- 
light makes it an ideal fabric for window treatments and 
outdoor wear. 

5. Humidity has little effect on Orlon. 

Aesthetic qualities—always a prime concern to a hand- 
weaver. 

1. Orlon has a very warm pleasant “hand,” which 
makes it a pleasing fabric to have near the skin. This also 
gives it good draping qualities. 

2. Orlon tailors well. It is easy to cut and sew as 
well as to wash and iron. 

3. Fast dyes have been developed for orlon through 
the combined knowledge of and cooperation of the textile 
and chemical industries. Royarn* weaving yarns have a 
range of 58 colors. 

As to physical characteristics orlon absorbs perspira- 
tion readily and has high insulation qualities. For com- 
parable warmth, a lighter weight in orlan will prove satis- 
factory. Tests show that shrinkage for orlon is prac- 
tically zero. 

As a handweaver you are going to find many surprises 
along the way when working with orlon and in order 
that you may not have to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, as I did, I would like to give you some helpful 
hints. These are given in a spirit of helpfulness and in 
no way are to be construed as being the last word. As I 
have said before, man-made fibers are new to all of us 
and no doubt you will find out some interesting things 
about orlon that have skipped my attention. 

Planning the Warp: 

Remember that orlon has little stretch and therefore 
you will not have to allow for that takeup, takein and 
shrinkage necessary when dealing with many other fibers. 
[ have found that where I usually allowed 4” to 6” for 
tukeup and shrinkage on wool per yard I can allow but 
1!” to 2” with orlon and usually come out with some to 
spare. The takein on a piece is, I feel, a very personal 
thing and I suggest you allow your usual amount for this 
and then keep track of it for use on your next piece. 
Warping: 

The most important thing in regard to warping is that 
it is best to place the spools (which have been designed 
to fit all spool racks) on a spool rack and pull the yarn 

(Continued on page 49) 

*Orlon is the brand name of the DuPont Company for 
its acrylic fiber. 

Royan is the brand name of the Robinson Yarns, Inc., 


for its weaving yarns made from acrylic fiber. 
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Nova Scotia Weavers 


Arouse Interest in Wool 
by MARJORIE MAJOR 


A colorful, all-woolen scenic panel, 
eight feet high and 16 feet long, domi- 
nated the Nova Scotia Sheep Breed- 
ers Association display, at the Central 
Nova Scotia Exhibition in Truro 
early in September. 

It occupied the centre of the wall 
facing the entrance to the display and 
was unstintingly admired by thou- 
sands of visitors who attended the Ex- 
hibition. Among them was Canada’s 
Prime Minister, The Honourable 
Louis St. Laurent, who was on tour 
in the Maritimes. 

This attention-getting piece of 
handcraft was the surprising outcome 
of a simple invitation. The Sheep 
Breeders Association asked the Hand- 
crafts Division of the Department of 
Trade and Industry to show a collec- 
tion of articles made of home-spun 
wool. The idea of introducing such 
a collection in the display was to in- 
terest the farmer, and his wife and 
daughter, in the many uses to which 
this farm product can be put. 

The Handcraft Centre, in Halifax, 
under the direction of Miss Mary E. 
Black, sent word to craftsmen all over 
the province, and many lovely articles 
came in for the display. 

The more they thought about it, 
the more Miss Black and her asso- 
ciates at the centre thought there also 
should be a completed project of some 
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sort, which would serve as the focal 
point, to dramatize the display. 

They started to work on this idea 
about the middle of June. Mrs. 
Douglas Murray, Jollimore, designed 
a modest panel to illustrate the history 
of sheep raising in the province. And 
it acted like a fuse on the imagina- 
tions and enthusiasm of the whole 
group at the centre, resulting in a 
vastly expanded project. 

The original purpose, to depict the 
history of sheep raising, was still the 
central theme. But by the time all 
the ideas were talked out and put 
down on paper the whole project was 
enlarged to include two additional 
purposes. One indicate the 
main geographical characteristics of 
Nova Scotia as a background for the 
theme. The other purpose was to sug- 
gest the march of the seasons, from 
left to right, across the panel. This 
was an ambitious idea, and one which 
easily could have resulted in a jumble 
of unrelated subjects and effects. 

Understandably, it took quite a lot 
of time to work out this idea and to 
get it on paper. By the time actual 
work on the design got under way it 
was a race against time, and it stayed 
that way until the very eve of the 
exhibition. The completed work is a 
triumph of imagination and skill; a 
new and original form of tapestry. Its 


was to 


Tweeds of homespun yarn except 
fourth from left, combination of 
natural Canadian linen warp with weft 
bands of linen and homespun. Several 
pieces home-dyed. Lamb mat, hooked, 
home-dyed homespun wool, lambs 
raised above azure background with 
gold stars. Lambs have black faces. 
wear red bows, yellow bells. Dolls 
homespun. 


creators, of course, can spot a flaw 
here and there, or a bit of improve 
ment in some detail. 

3ut the unprejudiced observer is 
impressed by the clever blending ot 
ideas which flow, one into the other, 
to make a decorative and convincing 
picture story. Woolen materials were 
hand-loomed especially for the panel 


Original color combinations were 





Autumn Cape Breton hills change 
colors from green with a little purple, 
shading through to purple with a 
little green. All heather mix yarns, set 
on twill and straight and 
broken twill. The lone sheiling has 
grey-green crotol heather mix twill 
roof and walls shepherd's check im 
hght grey, dark grey heather mix. 
Sheep's fleeces woven of unspun rolls 
both in the white and natural grey. 
No warp shows and the size of the 
rolls in keeping with the size of the 
sheep. Sheep dog embroidered in 
black and white singles homespun, the 
stitches laid in to give shiny effect. 


woven 


worked out to portray sky and sea, 
mist-covered hills, meadows, and 
ploughed fields. Special weaving 
techniques were used to achieve the 
right texture for each area. These 
lengths of material were then cut, like 
the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, into 
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irregular shapes and sizes and then 
appliqued, with wool stitches, to a 
sturdy cotton backing. 

In the foreground of the extreme 
left-hand side of the panel a graceful 
birch tree flaunts its yellow catkins, 
and extends the depth of the panel as 

kind of frame. The background 
above has a church, woodlands, and 
<n apple tree in full bloom. The focal 
point of this springtime section is a 
lrench-Acadian girl, in characteristic 
dress, with a spray of flowers in her 
hand, and wooly lambs beside her. At 
the base of the panel there are ferns 
and spring flowers. 

The centre of the panel shows a 
United Empire Loyalist, (name given 
to American colonists loyal to the 
king), with his wife and child, his 
hen, sheep and pet cat. They have 
paused to rest in an open field, against 
a background of purple hills and a 
tiny village, nestling by the sea. A 
butterfly, daisies, and other flowers 
along the base of the panel emphasize 
the summer season. 

There’s a hint of autumn in the 
coloring, as the eye travels to the 
right-hand side of the panel. It’s ac- 
centuated in the Cape Breton hills, 
where a Scottish shepherd tends his 
flock ; his little sheep dog at his feet ; 
the lone sheiling in the distance. And 
here again, there are flowers at the 
base. This time they include the 
thistle, fireweed, and goldenrod. And 
to balance the birch at the left, the 
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United Empire Loyalist section of 
wool mural. Green field, centre front, 
heather mix light blue green, butter- 
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frame of the picture is completed by 
a sombre pine tree, also extending 
the full length of the panel. 

The craftsmen struck a snag with 
the Scottish herdsman. His costume 
had to be a tartan. But it couldn’t be 
the tartan of any particular clan, 
without defeating the plan to make 
the whole scene typical of Nova Scotia 
without pinpointing any one place. 
They couldn’t pin-point one clan 
either! But Mrs. Murray proved 
equal to the challenge, and her solu- 
tion to the problem is likely to have 
far-reaching results. Far beyond any- 
thing the Sheep Breeders Association 
thought of, or the Handcraft Centre 
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cup field on which the Loyalists rest, 
broken check.in singles homespun in 
yellow, orange, white, and mixed 


either, for that matter. For Mrs. 
Murray created a tartan especially for 
the panel! And it in turn created such 
a new wave of enthusiasm there is a 


Section of homespun wool exhibition 
prepared under the direction of the 
hand crafts division of the Department 
of Trade and Industry for the Nova 
Scotia Sheep Breeders Association 
held at Truro. The rooster rug ts hand 
hooked of 3-ply homespun yarn; sheep 
sheerling mat under table; upholstery 
on chair of natural homespun yarn 
with gold metallic; stole, vegetable 
dyed homespun, Tartans of 2/32 and 
2/16 wools, authentic setts. 





strong possibility it eventually Wil be 
1egistered as the authentic Nova 

Scotia tartan. 
It has the dark and light greens, 
which represent the evergreen and 
(Continued on page 58) 


greens set on twill and woven with 
random colors. Small ploughed field in 
centre set on broken twill threading, 
heavy tan homespun wool set 2 and 3 
per dent, the fine mercerized cotton 
one per dent. Dress one thread red to 
every three threads wine set on rose- 
path, woven without a tabby. Man’s 
suit, jacket, grey blue and black 
broken twill, breeches and suit facing 
very very fine tan twill, waistcoat tan, 
brown and orange border check set- 
ting, leggings dark brown fine twill 
with one fine white line, widely 
spaced. Mountains, heather mix blue, 
green and purple single ply homespun 
set on rosepath and woven at random. 
Sky and cloud sky blue and white fine 
yarn set at random, woven tabby. 
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Do you Want to Sell your Weaving? 


by WINOGENE B. REDDING 


Sooner or later weavers reach the 
point where they begin to explore 
the possibilities of selling their weav- 
ing. Handloom weavers are increas- 
ing in number as more weaving 
schools are organized ; more and bet- 
ter looms are being built (there is the 
right sized one somewhere for every 
weaver), more beautiful threads are 
being manufactured than ever before, 
more competition is stimulating bet- 
ter design in handwoven textiles and 
more people are looking forward to 
weaving as a means of supplementary 
income when they retire. 

Weavers who begin to sell often 
find that they have replaced a plea- 
sant pastime with a complex business 
which makes many and urgent de- 
mands on their time and energy. If 
you plan to sell weaving on anything 
like a full-time basis there are several 
questions to consider seriously before 
becoming involved. 

Ask yourself if you are physically 
able to cope with the demands of a 
full-time weaving program? If you 
get orders in considerable numbers, 
can you fill them promptly ? It is easy 
to take orders, but harder to deliver 
when promised. If you plan a home 
business, is your location in an area 
zoned for that purpose? Check with 
the proper city or county officials on 
this point. Do you have to pay local 
occupation taxes or obtain a license ? 

If you plan to employ other 
weavers, check with state and federal 
labor laws, including minimum wage, 
safety regulations, social security and 
unemployment insurance, among 
others. On taxes, it is a good idea 
to consult an accountant. Many ac- 
countants are available to handle 
small businesses on a part-time basis 
and retaining one may save you end- 
less difficulties. 

Handloom weaving, as we all real- 
ize, is not learned in six easy lessons. 
The best known and most successful 
weavers to-day spend much of their 
time studying, learning new applica- 
tions of old techniques, experiment- 
ing with the multitude of challenging 
threads now available and learning 
how to use color effectively. There 
is no reliable substitute for a 
thorough knowledge of the differ- 
ences and possibilities of lace weaves, 
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twill weaves, plain weaves and their 
contemporary spacing techniques, 
overshot weaves, Bronson weaves, 
and others. Only a beginning has been 
made in the application of the weaves 
available in our handweaving books 
and publications in combination with 
the new materials industry is pro- 
viding. Handloom weavers also are 
finding their way into the textile 
industry, and only by weaving beau- 
tiful, well constructed and functional 
fabrics can they justify their position 
there. 

Good craftsmen are not 
good business people but to be a suc- 
cessful selling craftsman, one must 
become a good business person. If it 
does not come easy, keep at it be- 
cause only when one learns to com- 
pute costs, including production and 
selling expenses, and come up with a 
profit will you be making your time 
and effort pay off. It will take time. 
Look around you at the weavers who 
are successful. How long has it taken 
them to learn to weave, learn what 
to weave and learn how to market 
their weaving successfully? A hand- 
weaving venture should operate under 
sound business practises the same as 
any other small business. The encour- 
aging thing is that with diligent at- 
tention to the many details and care- 
ful planning involved, it can be done. 

If you decide to sell your weaving, 
a good next question is, Who will 
buy it? Handloom weaving is in the 
luxury class of goods and the most 
successful weavers are those who seek 
markets in situations that attract cus- 
tomers looking for the unusual. Well- 
established gift shops who buy out- 
right are one of the best outlets. 
Decorators are another. Gift shops 
that sell on commission are a second 
and and damaged 
articles returned at the season’s end 
are your loss and expense. Depart- 
ment stores buy from samples and 
expect exact reproductions in quanti- 
ties delivered on time, a fact some- 
times impossible for a single produc- 
ing individual to fulfill. 

Many successful weavers sell in- 
dependently of any agents, either 
mail order or directly from their own 
shops. Many began as hobby weavers 
who gradually developed a business. 


always 


choice, soiled 





This may be a slower way to sales 
but it is often more satisfactory than 
dealing through agents. 

At this point a little soul-search- 
ing is a good idea. Answers to these 
questions help evaluate one’s abilities 
and possibilities. What makes good 
weaving ? How can I, whether I plan 
to sell a little or a lot of weaving, 
find and increase my buyers? What 
makes my weaving sell or not sell? 
Am I blind to the importance of good 
color combined with good design, or 
do I take the easy way out and weave 
only safe, but ordinary, pinks and 
blues? Do I study the market, read 
magazines devoted to the latest deco- 
rating trends, take into consideration 
that what was in demand two years 
ago might be outmoded this year? 
Am I so situated that I can visit ex- 
hibits of weaving and enter my weav- 
ing in competition in order to keep 
up with the times? Can I take out 
time for occasional refresher courses ? 
Will I be willing to weave one, and 
only one, proved good seller or prefer 
to use my time weaving several items 
and thereby slowing up my produc- 
tion—and increasing 
every time I change? Is my weaving 
properly finished and can I guarantee 
it against fading and shrinking? Is 
my work attractively labeled? If I 
sell articles woven of wool, are they 
properly labeled according to the 
Wool Products Labeling Act ? 

To begin, most weavers try to sell 
in their own homes and price ac- 
cordingly, usually under the asking 
price of a comparable piece of weav- 
ing that is sold at a nearby shop. The 
next step is to sell to the shop and 
confusion arises over the price situa- 
tion. The best way to avoid this dif- 
ficulty is to investigate the prices for 
comparable articles already being sold 


my costs— 


and to keep a complete record of 
costs. Enough weaving is being sold 
in all parts of the country for fairly 
comparable prices to have been estab- 
lished for the same or similar articles. 
Keeping in line with them 1s im- 
portant. 

Buy a good bookkeeping hook, 
available at stationery stores, or from 
the National Cash Register Company, 
and faithfully keep a record of ex- 
penditures and receipts. If you make 
an income tax return that will include 
any profit from your weaving, deduc- 
can be taken for the 


tions taxes, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Fifth Grade Weavers in California 


by BERTHA MARSHALL 


In any discussion of the merits of 
modern education, with 
those who object to various aspects of 
t, there are always many who insist 
that more emphasis be placed on 
“readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic.”’ Chil- 
dren are learning readin’ and ‘rith- 
metic through the age-old crafts of 
ceramics and weaving as well as from 
textbooks in Clegg J. fifth 
grade class in the Colton, California, 
elementary schools. 

“If you are interested in a subject 
you will read about it,” he insists, and 
every weaver knows that setting up a 
loom requires practical arithmetic. 

Aside from language problems, 
(there are many Mexican families in 
Southern California) these fifth grad- 
ers are just normal children, studying 
history from the explorers, Indians, 
Colonial settlers, and pioneers, to 
modern times. What could more 
graphically illustrate the trends of his- 
tory than the patterns and quality of 
woven textiles? The first week of 
school Mr. Hosea has the looms set up 
and each child is shown how to weave. 
They are immediately fascinated with 
the idea of making their own patterns 
by dividing the alphabet into four 
groups for the four heddle frames and 
codifying their own or their mother’s 
names. 

During the school year each child is 
given a week to weave. He may set up 
a new pattern or, with the permission 
of the former the 


especially 


Hosea’s 


weaver, 
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use one 


already threaded. They beg to stay 
after school to weave. One little scamp, 
having convinced the teacher that his 
sister was visiting in town and would 
take him home, allowed the school bus 
to go without him, and finished his 
weaving. Then, (the story of his sister 
having no foundation whatever), he 
walked the twelve miles home. 

Mistakes and bad selvages must be 
“un-woven,” for Mr. insists 
upon good craftsmanship. He also em- 
phasizes color harmony. A girl, find- 
ing that there was not enough tur- 
quoise thread to use as weft over her 
dubonnet warp, calmly substituted a 
pinkish shade of old rose. The tactful 
Mr. Hosea, having given a blackboard 
demonstration to the class of just how 
bad that combination of colors. was, 
walked back to the loom. The pupil 
had given his vigorous lecture no at- 
tention. She went right on and had 
one repeat of her pattern in with 
enough silver threads to “cool” the 
magenta and had produced a perfectly 
stunning effect! 


Hosea 


Their first year’s equipment was a 
14" table loom, with a small amount 
of thread furnished by well-wishers 
and anyone from whom they could 
scrounge. The next summer Mr. Clegg 
found the skeleton of an old 36”, 4- 
harness, counter-balanced loom. With 
the help of his father, this was rebuilt 
into a jack type. Heddle frames were 
made and heddles and reed purchased. 
“— rr 


They now have one 17” table model 


and are in hopes of securing a 24” floor 
loom. With these the class turns out 
table mats, purses, hot dish holders, 
table covers, coffee table rugs, bath 
mats, and beach towels. They expect 
to undertake stoles on a floor loom. 

“They put the darndest names on 
their patterns,” says Mr. Hosea. “I’m 
using one now for some curtains. The 
boy called it a ‘Box of Bones’ because 
it had a block and then some little 
criss-cross lines. | persuaded him to 
modify it to ‘Blocks and Bones’ when 
he failed to rally to the more romantic 
name of ‘Latticed Windows.’ But 
you never know what they are going 
to come up with.” 

Last spring their teacher took six 
voys who had perfect attendance rec- 
ords to Laguna Beach for a day’s out- 
ing. As they threaded, single-file, 
along the crowded walks, each boy 
with his glamorous beach towel 
thrown serape-style over his shoulder, 
they created quite a stir. One shop- 
keeper offered a boy $15 for his towel, 
which he promptly refused. However, 
this so enhanced the value of their 
towels that not a boy would use his for 
its rightful purpose. They were care- 
fully folded and put aside. Mr. Hosea 
later found one boy’s mother “baby- 
ing’’ his towel through soap flakes and 
lukewarm water instead of dumping 
it in with the family wash. It is used as 
a runner on the battle-scarred table 
in the living room. Other beach towels 
have become baby blankets, car robes, 
patio table covers, and wall hangings, 
and even a door-way curtain. Their 
uses are as many and varied as the 
children’s imagination. 

Readin’, ’rithmetic, history, creative 
design, textures, color harmony, 
craftsmanship, independence come 
through weaving—and what a lot of 
fun doing it. No wonder these pupils 
begged their principal to “promote”’ 
their teacher with them into the sixth 
grade. 





A Dictionary of American 
Antiques by Carl Drepperd, Double- 
day, New York. 15,000 descriptive 
entries and 1,000 drawings of Ameri- 
can antiques in the various historical 
periods of interest to the antique 
collector. 404 pages. $5.95. 

Hobbies for Everyone by 
Miriam Reichl. The Homemakers 
Kneyclopedia, New York 10. Weav- 
ing 1s included in the 13 possible hob- 
bies suggested in this handbook. 171 
illustrations. 256 pages. $3.00. 
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Instruction @ Textile Designing 
Weaving Yarns @ Supplies @ Books 
Floor and Table Looms 


Write or Visit 


THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 






MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 


Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 


eo iin 


Regala Tienda 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
2150 S. Telegraph Rd. 





Jeanne Menzies 


MRS. ALLEN J. SPROW 
1205 E. Michigan Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
LeClerc Looms 
Hughes Fawcett Golden Rule Products 


Specializing in consultation with 
the neophyte 


Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 
West Chicago, III. 








Box 691 ¢.r.1 


Handweaving — accessories — supplies 
— instruction 


DOLFE’S BARN 

306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 

Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment— 
Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tues, thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 


MRS. THOR TOFT 


North Bay Shore Drive 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


In the Heart of Wisconsin's Vacationland 
and Cherry Country 











MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


Phone LO2441 





DOROTHY ROBERTS 
P. O. BOX 816, DeLand, Florida 


Creator of “TRULY FLORIDA” handwoven saw- 
grass lampshades, tablemats, wastebaskets. 
Agent for LeClerc Looms and Golden 
Rule Products 


Weaving Instructions 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 
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THE LOOM & SHUTTLE STUDIO 
“The House with the Purple Door’ 
123 No. Gaillard Baytown, Texas 
Our Specialty 
Handwoven Wool Skirt & Stole Set $35 
Weaving Classes—Contemporary & Traditional 
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HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 


HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 





Agent 
LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





fourth (4th) annual travelling 
weaving exhibit 
robin & russ 
10 west anapamu st., santa barbara, california 
current yarn samples and name added to our 
moiiing list 25¢c. write for further information. 
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STRUCTO 
ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


8”, 20” and 27" widths (4 & 8 harness) 
Shown at right is ARTCRAFT No. 240-4 


Patented ready-warped spools for use with a 





STRUCTO or any other loom equipped with steel beam 


MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


Individual Instructions in Weaving 
and Textile Designing 
Leclerc Looms & Equipment 


Miss Heather G. 


739 Best Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y 





Thorpe 


Orders for looms, supplies, etc., 
promptly filled 








LUREX” 


the non-tarnishable metallic yarn, made only 
by the Yarn Division of 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
New York: 250 West 57th Street 
Available through Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 











preferred 
throughout the years... 
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Famous Leclerc looms are available through 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 
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MARIA MUNDAL 
STUDIO 
5413 Fifth Avenue Brooklys 20, N. Y. 
Hy 2-6953 





Mrs. Alice Stuart 
19 Summit Road 
Verona, N. J. 


Looms 


Supplies Instructions 





The Handcraft Shoppe 
23 Tokeneke Road 


Darien, Connecticut 





Order Your Leclerc 


from 


Lena Jean Church 


East Longmeadow 
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HAND WEAVING SUPPLIES HANDWOVENS by 
LILLIAN HJERT HOBBIES and MODELS eatent Yeammn 
2635 29th Ave. West EVANS HOBBY SHOP Weaving Workshop 
’ eates 332 So. “H” St. LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
Seattle 99 W ashington LIVINGSTON MONTANA North Street Medway, Massachusetts 










Rocky Mountain 
the yarn depot, inc. 

545 SUTTER STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 


Handweaving Center 
Mrs. Wilma N. Widener 


Sheridan, Montana 














OouGLas 2-0501 
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Instructions, Looms & Equipment 








Makers of Hand-woven Tweeds 
Agent for LeClere Looms & Golden Rule Yarns. 
Send for tweed samples and price list of looms, 
supplies and yarns. 


Bourgeois’ Hand Weaving Studio 
New Ipswich, N. H. and Groton, Mass. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


JANUARY 


San Francisco, Calif., Museum of Art. Series of panel discussions. 
Raw materials, Jan. 6; spinning of yarns, Jan. 13; machine woven 
products, Jan. 20; uses of fabrics, Jan. 27. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. The Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday, Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H.; Textiles 
used in the Colonial Shrines of America, Hackley Art Gallery 
Muskegon, Mich. The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Florida 
Gulf Coast Art Association, Clearwater; Chinese Textiles of the 
Manchu Dynasty, Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington, Vt.; 
Textiles Used in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Penna.; Textiles of the Direc- 
toire-Empire Period, Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans; Con- 
temporary Woven Textiles, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New 
York City. 

Ancient Arts of the Andes, Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Major exhibition including textiles. Jan. 27-Mar. 21. 

Good Design. Chicago Merchandise Mart. New Exhibition. 

Fabrics: Good Design 1952, Georgetown, Ky., College. Circulating 
exhibition ef the Museum of Modern Art. Through Jan. 26. 

La Paz, Bolivia, Fair. Indian Handicrafts featured. Jan. 24-26. 

Williamsburg, Va. Antiques Forums. Jan. 25-30 and Feb. 1-6. 

Exhibit from Design Collection, Museum of Modern Art, New York 


City. Objects which have been acquired for museum's Architecture 
and Design Collection. Through Feb. 22. 


FEBRUARY 


Medieval and Renaissance Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. Permanent installation. February 19. 


Good Design. Chicago Merchandise Mart. New Exhibition. 

Natcher, Pilgrimage, Natchez, Mississippi. Sponsored by the two 
garden clubs of Natchez. Tour of thirty ante-bellum houses, and 
gardens. Also negro spirituals and The Confederate Pageant pre- 
sented on certain days of the week. Feb. 27-Mar. 31 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits, A Panoramic Review of Tex- 
tiles, Western Illinois State College, Macomb; Two Hundred Years 
of Textile Designs, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Gallery; 
Textiles of the French Rococo, Rochester, N. Y.; Memorial Museum; 
Contemporary Woven Textiles, The Scalamandre Museum of Textile: 
New York City. 

Fabrics: Good Design 1952, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Feb. 7-28. 

Fair, Oslo, Norway. Feb. 20-28. 


MARCH 


Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition, Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Co-sponsored by Henry Gallery, Clay Club, Lambda Rho 
Alumnae and Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Open to craftsmen of Wash 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and British Columbia. For purpose 
of encouraging original, contemporary work in ceramics, jewelry, 

sculpture, wooden con 
tainers and tableware, and decorated fabrics. Separate juries for 
each field will select entries for exhibition and award prizes. Work 
is due at Henry Gallery by February 12. March 7-April 7. 

Massachusetts Crafts, 1954, Art Museum, Fitchburg. For 
write Robert W. Gray Massachusetts As ation of 
Handicraft Groups, Craft Center, 40 Highland St., Worcester. 
March 28-May 9. 


weaving, enamel work, metal work, ceramic 


wiesitiation 


chairman 


Twelfth Annual Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition, Rotunda Gallery, City 
of Paris, San Francisco, Calif. Six interior settings featuring the 
work of handweavers, sculptors, and painters working with interior 
decorators will be shown in addition to the invitational exhibition 
of handwoven and printed fabrics. March 3-29. 

Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. Includes textiles and thing. Mar. 6-11 


Trade Fair, Colon, Panama. Mar. 20. 
Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, Art Institute of Chicago. Sponsored 
by the American Craftsmen's Educational Council and ten Amer 


can museums. Also exhibition of crafts sponsored by newly oraan 





ized Midwest Designer Craftsmen and Art Institute, open to de 
signer-craftsmen of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Useful objects 
will be stressed. Entries accepted in January. Information, the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Mar. 15-Apr. 26. 

American Institute of Decorators Design awards for 1953, 41 E. 57th 
St., New York City. Given to winning designs in fabrics, furniture 
lighting, floor coverings, wall coverings used in interior design and 
decoration. Only designs of products offered for sale after January 
1, 1953, are eligible. Final entry date, March 15. 


APRIL 
Ninth Annual National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita 
Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. Juried show. Prizes, special awards, 
Association medal. Work received between March 9-16. April |! 
May Il. , 
The Fine Art of Costume, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Choice selection from the collections of the Costume Institute 
of the museum. April 9—closing date indefinite. 
Tidewater Weavers’ Guild, Norfolk Museum of Arts and Science, Yar 
mouth at the Haque, Virginia. Annua! exhibition and sale. Date to 
be announced. 
Fabrics: Good Design 1952, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
April 20-May II. f 
Fair, Helsinki, Finland. Industries and agriculture. Apr. 2-11. 
Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. Clothing included. Apr. 9-18. 
Trade Fair, Osaka, Japan. Apr. 10-23. 
Trade Exhibit, Algiers. Apr. 25-May 10. 
Design in Scandinavia, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Museum. April 15-May |5 


MAY 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. Opening of permanent 
installation, Decorative Art 
rooms. May 7. 


Post-Renaissance including period 


Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, North Texas State College 
Denton Annual meeting. May 7-9. 

British Industries Fair, Birmingham, London. May 3-14. 

49th State Fair, Honolulu, T. H. Handicrafts included. May 15-30. 


Canada. May 3!l-June II. 


JUNE 

Massachusetts Crafts, 1954, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. June 
\-July 29. 

Twenty-third Annual Conference, American Institute of Decorators 
Palmer House, Chicago, and Exhibition, *‘Decoration—1954 
competition winners will be shown. June 24-30. 

Designer Craftsmen U.S.A., 1953, San Francisco Museum of Art 
Sponsored by the American Craftsmen's Educational Council and 
ten American museums. June |7-Aug. 15. 


International Trade Fair, Toront 


where 





Fabrics woven by students of Craft Students League, 
V.W.C.A., New York City. Left: drapery in crackle 
weave, garden path design, warp, 20/2 mercerized cotton, 
weft cotton boucle, tabby, slub rayon. By Mrs. W. G. 
l’orhaus. Right: curtain material of slub linen, ramie, 
and silk by Mrs. Julian L. Brown. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


A comprehensive exhibition was 
held recently at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York of the 
early experiments, later develop- 
ments and present influences of the 
Dutch de Stijl (the style) group 
active as a creative force from 1917 
to 1932. Among the latter was in- 
cluded a simplified adaption of de 
Stijl motifs by Alexander Girard for 
Herman Miller Fabrics. The distine- 
tive characteristics of de Stijl work 
are asymmetric composition, the use 
of the primary colors, red, yellow 
and blue, plus black and white, in- 
sistence on rectilinear shapes and 
precision of design. Obviously all 
these attributes can be readily assim- 
ilated into one’s weaving. The heavy 
lines used by Piet Mondrain for his 
division of the space are possibly 
more readily adaptable in the graphic 
field while the formally grouped color 
rectangles used by the founder Von 
Doesburg may have more possible 
adaptions in weaving, as the one 
which we show. The former man is 
no doubt better known here as Mon- 
drain spent the last four years of his 
life in this country. Although none 
of the group ever worked in weaving 
de Stijl has influenced many phases 
of design, from linoleum to newspaper 
advertising layout and, as the concept 
is purely two dimensional, it may 
easily be applied to the weaving 
craft. In fact many of the contempor- 
ary handweavers in the United States 
have been greatly influenced by the 
de Stijl theories of design. 





\ major event in textiles last fall 
was the formal opening of the 
Dorothy Liebes Design and Produc- 
tion Studio in the penthouse at 305 
East 63rd Street, New York City, in 


Top: Mondrian 1922. Middle: Design 
by Alexander Girard for Herman 
Viller fabrics, showing de Stijl in- 
fluence, at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Bottom: Von Doesburg com- 
position (the cow). Abstracted from 
a photograph of a cow facing right. 
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an area fast becoming the center for 
interior designers, decorators, and 
manufacturers of fine home furnish- 
ings. Long established in San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Liebes now has centered 
all her activities in New York. The 
new location is a working studio, not 
open to the public, since all Liebes 
fabrics are sold through decorators 
and architects. 

A comprehensive collection of her 
fabrics, both hand and power woven, 
were on display, indicating as noth- 
ing else can do the impact Mrs. Liebes 
has had on American textiles both as 
a handweaver and a designer for the 
textile industry. She designs for five 





major textile companies and also pro- 
duces her own powerloomed fabrics. 

She has been a daring innovator 
in her use of metallic yarns, flamboy- 
ant combinations of color, bamboo, 
grasses, and other natural fibers, and 
in mixtures of all sorts of fibers to 
produce unusual textural effects. She 
is now using braids of different kinds 
in a variety of ways in drapery fab- 
rics. Among her most popular fabrics 
are those employing loop and pile 
techniques. 

Again, for draperies and various 
household fabrics, she uses silk and 
linen, as well as other fibers, in pale 
and natural tones, without metallics, 
to produce unusually rich effects from 
the combination of weave and mate- 
rial. She has done a handsome up- 
holstery in plain white linen for mod- 
ern furniture, with small pillows in 
brilliant plain colors. All kinds of 
pillows are now being produced at the 
Liebes studio, from small ones for 
color accents to large solid squares 
designed for television viewers. 

Shown also were her new sheer 
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Above: Blanket and bedspread woven 
in one fabric, designed by Mrs. 
Liebes. Right, bedspread; left, blanket 
turned down. Left: Leather curtain 
woven by Liebes Studio. Shown in 
“Originals in Leather” sponsored by 
Leather Industries of 
Brooklyn Museum. 


America at 


fabrics using the “porcelain” colors 
recently introduced by Lurex. One 
panel “Birthday Party”—seen with 
others earlier at the Lurex exhibition 
for the trade—used all six of the 
new colors with transparent white in 
a fabric of great charm. 

Everything from ships to shoes 
comes into her field. Draperies and 
the material for the handsome theater 
curtain on the S. S. United States 
were on display; striped material re- 
produced on the power loom for 
shoes, with cuff links covered with 
matching materials; screens for tele- 
vision sets woven of with 
either wooden dowels or aluminum 
stripes for wefts; a variety of blinds, 
which fold or roll, many made to 
match wall papers and fabrics; a 
handsome black and copper drapery 
for the Frank Lloyd Wright house 
now on exhibition in connection with 
the Guggenheim Museum in New 
York, with other fabrics for couch 
and bed covers, and pillows also 
woven especially for that exhibition. 

Among the latest of her power loom 
designs are two new blankets for 
Kenwood. One of these is a hand- 
somely textured bedspread and blan- 
ket, woven as one fabric, with a nylon 
bedspread on the top and a fleecy, 
brushed wool blanket underneath, 
which is a definite innovation in 
bed coverings. The spreadside is in 
a novelty weave and the blanket in 
plain weave with soft brushed nap. It 


boucles 


is woven of 33 per cent wool for 
warmth and luxury and 67 per cent 
nylon for stability in wearing, holding 
shape, and appearance. This is done 
in a series of colors, coral rose spread 
over petal pink blanket, gentian blue 
over chalk blue, primose yellow over 
spring green, bridal white over white, 
others. The blanket, 
Astra-Ken, is woven of pure wool in 
a new technique, producing a texture 
and tone never before seen in blankets. 
Whirls of fleecy froth, in Persian 
lamb effect, appear on the surface 
These are woven 


among second 


in various colors, 
with contrasting binding of 
velvet. 


nylon 
A long period of research 
combining efforts of the Liebes Studio 
and the Kenwood mills was required 
hefore these fabrics were ready for 
power production. | 

\ new design for a baby blanket, in 
large squares of Siamese pink, white, 
turquoise, and periwinkle blue is now 
on the handloom in preparation for 
power production. Entirely different 
from most baby blankets, Mrs. Liebes 
believes that babies will find it inter 
esting. They must get awfully tired 
of those everlasting pastels, she says 

She also exhibited a series of em- 
broidery designs on her fabrics, 
which are the work of Michel Cado- 
ret. They are executed by Mexican 
Indians in Mexico on fabrics for 
drapery, bedspreads, decorative wall 
hangings and pillows. 

Mrs. Liebes, graduated from the 
University of California, has a mas- 
ter’s from Columbia University and 
an honorary doctorate from Mills 
College, Oakland, California. She has 
won 15 major awards for her work, 
including that of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Her interests ex- 
tend throughout the field of decora- 
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Left, reading down: Fabrics shown 
at the second annual Massachusetts 
Crafts of Today exhibition at the 
deCordova Museum and Park, Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts. Reading down: 
Mildred Youman, Medway; Curtain 
material, Britta D. Jeppson, Brook- 
field, nubbed rayon warp, vegetable 
dyed wools in unusually beautiful 
colors for weft; Mildred Youman; 
apparel fabric, blue and green. Cur- 
tain material, Germaine E. Ratte, 
Worcester, off white boucle and gold. 


tive arts. She organized the immense- 
ly successful decorative arts exhibi- 
tion for the San Francisco World’s 
Fair and directed the Red Cross Arts 
and Skills project during World War 
II. She aided in the survey of Indian 
arts and crafts by the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board in the early thirties and 
taught weaving two years ago in the 
Indian Service summer school. 

Designer and textile consultant for 
Goodall Fabrics, Inc., for 10 years, 
her most recent fabrics are upholstery 
for Packard automobiles and sheer 
casements. She is style counsel for 
a wallpaper concern and director of 
the United States Finishing Com- 
pany and a silk company. 





The third annual exhibition, ‘ Mas- 
sachusetts Crafts, 1954” will be held 
at two of the museums included in 
the joint sponsors with the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups. The exhibition will be shown 
first at the Fitchburg Art Museum, 
March 28 through May 9, and then 
at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, 
June 1 through July 29. The first two 
in this series of exhibitions set such 
high standards and brought out such 
good work from hitherto unknown 
craftsmen that sponsoring organiza- 
tions felt a wider showing was ad- 
vantageous for all concerned. More 
than 3500 people visited the second 
exhibition at the deCordova and Dana 
Museum and Park, Lincoln, last 
spring. 

The exhibition is open to non-mem- 
bers of the Association, as well as 
members and the Association through 
its member groups again this year will 
search out craftsmen whose work is 
suitable under the rules of the mu- 
seum committee. Janet Doub, Boston, 
is co-chairman of the exhibition com- 
mittee, with Robert Gray, president 
of the Association, who is director of 
the Worcester Craft Center, 40 High- 
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Popular shapes in contemporary 
lampshades, made of woven fabrics, 
used both for floor and wall lamps. 


land Street 
Entry cards and fees ($1.00 mem- 
bers. $2.00 non-members) should be 
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aesthetic awareness as well as tech- 
nical skill.” 

In the opinion of this magazine 
there is too much of a tendency to 
disregard the opinion of the artist- 
craftsmen on craft show juries. While 
others insist that they are looking for 
a fine standard of design, they dis- 
miss the opinion of the artist-crafts- 
men as merely “technical advice.” 
The sound artist craftsman in ceram- 
ics, wood, metal, or textiles is just as 
much an artist as a painter or a 
sculptor and has a far better under- 
standing of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of his medium than those who 
have had no working experience in 
crafts. Handwoven textiles and 
other crafts as well—are designed for 
use. Too often the juror with no craft 
experience is apt to be overcome by 
so-called “originality” which is not 
backed up, especially in textiles, with 
sound techniques and construction. 
Their usefulness can be destroyed by 
poor execution. It is perfectly true 
that a great deal of this poorly exe- 





cuted work in crafts is the work 
joan Nee Es Ded 
ng 





“promising” people. But their promise 
is not yet sufficiently realized for 
their work to be included in exhibi- 
tions of museum caliber. In any craft, 
good design and sound execution are 
inseparable. 

The comprehensive catalog should 
be of great interest both to craftsmen 
and to everyone interested in the 
progress of the crafts—a necessity for 
every good craft library. The intro- 
ductory section on “The Craftsman in 
America” was written by Dorothy 
Giles for the executive committee. 

It is most fitting that the section 
on ceramics is by Miss Anna Wether- 
ill Olmsted, director of the Syracuse, 
New York, Museum of Fine Arts, 
which founded the Ceramic National 
exhibition in 1932 — an exhibition 
which has exerted great influence in 
giving the ceramist (and through its 
influence other craftsmen as well) the 
status of an artist here. 

Michelle Murphy of the Brooklyn 
museum calls attention to the great 
multiplicity of fibers and yarns avail- 
able to weavers at present. Further 
technological knowledge is desirable 


because of the growing importance of 
industry. 
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shrinkable. 


You'll want to see the wide range of brilliant colors and sizes 
of this exciting yarn, available on convenient 8 oz. 
Profit by buying from this continuous, direct-from-the-mill source. 


—— ° B I 


ROYARN 
mave From DUPONT ORLON acavuic riser 


This high quality spun yarn offers new, unexplored opportuni- 
ties to the creative weaver of 


FASHION FABRICS ¢ DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY and CASEMENTS 


Beautiful ROYARN Orlon acrylic fiber is economical to use * 
resistant to sunlight * mothproof * fully washable * non- 


NS ON’S 


tubes. 


ROBINSON YARNS, 


Mail Address 
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Mill at 55 Union Street 


Box 787 


INC. 


The resurgence of handcrafts in the 
United States has added greatly to 


the number of handweavers, many of 
whom are finding both satisfactory 
avocations and professional oppor- 
tunities in the field. Amateurism, she 
believes, in its most distinguished 
aspect is vitally important to the in- 
dividual, and the community. 
Edward J. Wormley, home furnish- 
ings designer, wrote the section on 
wood and Margaret Craver on metals, 
including silversmithing, jewelry, and 


enameling. 

The exhibition was initiated by 
The American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, New York, with the 
immediate backing of the Brooklyn, 
New York, Museum. Other mu- 


seums cooperated in providing facili- 
ties for regional exhibitions, including 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Cry 
Art Museum of St. Louis, The Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Museum of Art, The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, the Denver, Colo- 
rado, Art Museum, The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, and the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 
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wool, worsted, 


vicarra, 
tinsels, 


blends 


Samples and Price 
List on Request 


Literature on monthly 


project on request 


We announce for the first 

time available to the bandweaver 
a tremendous diversified stock of 
yarns produced by the finest 
spinners both here and abroad. 








nub yarns 


mohair, camel hair, alpaca, 
cotton, silk, linen, 
rayon, nylon, orlon, 
dacron, acrilon, 


SHUTTLECRAFT OF R. I. 
P. O. BOX 917 * PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 





OUR SUPERB YARNS available 
wound on warps to your 


specifications. 








News of Weavers 
“E Weavers’ Gui Ids 


Almost 200 people attended the first weaving seminar 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Association of Handi 
craft Groups and held at the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Museum November 14. This was the first in a series of 
craft seminars planned by the New England Crafts 
Council to be held in other New England States. The 
seminar set a precedent for attendance in New England, 
and possibly for the country as well, according to Robert 
Gray, director of the Worcester Craft Center and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association. Featured speakers 
were Karl Laurell, director of the weaving and Textile 
Department of the School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester, New York, a former Worcester resident, and 
the editor of this magazine, who was most impressed 
with the keen interest on the part of the participants in 
the many aspects of the craft. Mr. Laurell brought a 
collection of his fabrics with which he illustrated his talk. 
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He discussed the proper uses of different types of yarns, 
spoke of a new type of orlon developed with handweavers’ 
special requirements in mind, and stressed both the op- 
portunity and the satisfaction in concentrating on original 
design in textiles. The Worcester Museum had arranged 


a comprehensive exhibition of tapestries from its collec- 


tion and showed a film on modern Aubusson tapestries. 
Mrs. Barnett Shaffer talked on weaving standards at the 
semi-annual meeting of the association. 

The Stockton, California, Weavers Guild staged a most 
successful fashion show, its first, at the Pump Room 
with more than 300 persons present. A luncheon preceded 
the show and bridge followed. More than 20 models 
presented a variety of wearing apparel for all ages and 
aroused great interest in all the different types of hand- 
woven fabrics. Yarns, handwoven materials, and weav- 
ing equipment were used in an attractive scheme of deco- 
ration. Proceeds from the guild’s first show went to a 
fund for a proposed local art and garden center. Miss 
Elva Ullrey was general chairman and Mrs. G. C. Morill 
conunentator. The Stockton Guild was organized only 
two years ago. Mrs. H. A. Fleming is president. 

The Tidewater Weavers’ Guild will hold its third an- 
nual exhibition at the Norfolk, Virginia, Museum of Arts 
and Sciences in April. This year the exhibition is open 
to weavers and other craftsmen in the Chesapeake area 
and its environs and entries will be judged by well-known 
experts. The emphasis will be on the quality of work ex- 
hibited, with sales a secondary element. In December the 
Museum displayed a semi-permanent collection of weav- 

(Continued to page 44) 
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What Loom Shall I Buy? PART II 


by BILL CARTER 


In our earlier article we covered 
the harness motions most common 
in hand loom weaving. In this ar- 
ticle we will attempt to cover the 
other important features. The discus- 
sion will not necessarily follow the 
order of their importance. 


The Lamms 

Most looms have lamms of one 
type or another. The purpose of this 
lever is to transmit the pull of the 
treadle ties to the harness frames 
at a point in the center of the frame 
which keeps the frame on an even 
keel, thus maintaining a proper shed. 
In a sense the jacks might fall into 
this category, but they have been 
completely covered under harness 
motions in my former article. The 
most common type of lamm, because 
of its simple construction, is the pivot 
lamm. As the name indicates, this 
lamm operates about a pivot, usually 
near one end of the lever. Most coun- 
terbalanced looms use this system. 
The lamm is tied to the harness at a 
point immediately below the center 
of the harness and in turn directly 
above the treadle or treadles. The 
main disadvantage of this type is the 
uneven leverage caused by the loca- 
tion of some treadles nearer to the 
pivot point. However, this is not too 
serious after one becomes accustomed 
to it. 

Rolling lamms are less popular, 
probably because of the difficulty of 
adjustment. This type consists of a 
roller rather than a lever. They are 
activated by a cord wound around 
the roller, and tied to the treadle (or 
treadles). Pressure on the treadle 
causes the roller to revolve and in 
so doing it winds up a cord (or 
cords) attached to the harness frame, 
thus causing it to move in the de- 
sired manner. The slight mechanical 
advantage does not justify the cost 
and complexity. 

Floating lamms fall into the same 
class. They are similar in operation 
to the pivot lamm, except that they 
have no fixed pivot. These lamms 





Mr. Carter’s first article appeared 
in the Fall, 1952, issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. 
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“float” in vertical slots at either end. 
The center is tied to the center of the 
harness frame, hence downward 
pressure from the treadle ties on 
either side of the center causes the 
opposite end of the lamm to rise until 
it strikes a limiting bar at the upper 
limit of the slot. This bar now be- 
comes the pivot point causing the 
harness to be pulled downward. The 
advantage is a partial reduction of 
the difference in leverage, but good 
construction is costly and the opera- 
tion and adjustment are complex. 
There are only a few manufacturers 
who use this principle with any de- 
gree of success. 


Warp Beam 

Probably the most controversial 
subject in loom construction is the 
type of warp beam. Unreasonable ad- 
vocates of either system are usually 
wilfully ignorant of the opposing 
method. We use both systems under 
different conditions. Warping the 
sectional beam, which is merely a 
straight beam with rows of pegs 
dividing it into sections (and which 
can be quickly converted to a 
straight beam by removing the pegs) 
can be mastered with less practice 
and accomplished in less time, but its 
use should be limited to conditions 
where the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem will not affect the final product. 
The fact that the warp has a ten- 
dency to slough off at the edges and 
build up in the center of each sec- 
tion causes an unavoidable difference 
in the length of the warp ends. This 
variation can be reduced to some ex- 
tent by extreme care in warping but 
cannot be entirely eliminated. When 
we are using a comparatively elastic 
warp of good strength, and are not 
primarily concerned with time loss 
due to frequent cutoffs and reties, 
there is much to be said in favor of 
the sectional. However, if we are 
weaving long or continuous lengths, 
or using a costly warp where the 
material waste in cut-off and retie 
would be an element, the straight 
heam is superior. 

We use a combination of the sys- 
tems, wherein the warp is first wound 


on a sectional beam mounted on a 
portable frame. The frame and beam 
are then moved into position and the 
warp is transferred to the straight 
beam on the loom. It is a cumber- 
some process for short warps, but 
one operation will show the great 
difference between the length of the 
ends. 

Most looms give a choice of beams 
or are easily converted so that the 
problem can be decided by trial of 
each. 

Treadles 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of treadles may 
seem unimportant to the novice, but 
eventually you will want to acquire 
speed and rhythm, and if the treadles 
you have selected are not properly 
arranged, you will experience some 
difficulty. Treadles which pivot at the 
front are much easier to find and 
you don’t have nearly as much work 
in moving your feet. There is some 
loss of leverage, but this is not ser- 
ious unless you are extremely weak 
or have some physical handicap 
which makes it impossible for you 
to operate the treadles. 

The other consideration is_ re- 
garding their position on the pivot 
bar. Most treadles are hung flat 
(wide part horizontal), but you will 
find that if they are mounted ver- 
tically you can get more treadles in 
the same space or the same treadles 
into less space without any loss of 
foot clearance. 


Heddles 


The string heddle can be used only 
on counterbalanced or sinking shed 
looms. The only advantage is the low 
cost (if one ties his own) and the 
fact that no frames are needed. The 
disadvantages are the trouble of 
threading (one trial will probably 
cure you) and breakage which, 
though not a serious factor, should 
be considered. We use them on some 
looms, but don’t like them. 

Twisted wire heddles are easier to 
thread but have a tendency to catch 
small yarns in the twist, and they 
are extremely prone to rust. 

The best heddle for general use is 
the flat steel heddle. There are many 
features such as the size and shape 
of the eye, direction and amount of 
twist, breadth and thickness of the 
wire, shape of the heddle, and many 
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others which have little or no effect 
on their efficiency in hand weaving. 
About the only requirement is that 
they be of the same length, and for 
convenience the twist should be in 
the same direction; the twist can be 
reversed by changing the heddle end 
for end. Cadmium plated are good 
enough for ordinary use and cost 
only about half as much as stainless 
steel. 
(Editorial Note: Many experienced 
weavers use string heddles because 
they consider them easier on the 
warp, especially if a “bumpy” warp 
is used. The large eyes are a distinct 
advantage. To make threading easier 
they discard the threading hook and 
use their fingers. After practise it is 
easy to thread strinz heddles. The 
larger eyes of string heddles are ex- 
cellent for warps of novelty varns. 
The size and shape of the heddle 
eye are vital for using warps of this 
kind. ) 
Harness Frames 

There are many types of frame 
construction ranging from all wood 
to all metal. Each manufacturer uses 
the type best suited to his loom. If 
they are of wood, they should be 
well oiled or varnished, and even 
then you will have some trouble with 
warpage. All metal frames are good, 
but are heavy and usually more cost- 
ly. Most are wood top and bottom 
bars with metal ends. All are good. 
You will experience some difficulty 
with obviously home-made varieties, 
but usually new ones can be installed 
if the price and other features of 
the loom are attractive. Many weav- 
ers prefer removable frames, but if 
it is not too difficult to remove and 
replace heddles, this is not a serious 
problem. 


Beater 

There are two common types of 
beater construction. The top swing 
has the advantage of easy construc- 
tion, but no others. (Editorial note. 
A top swing beater is more “sensi 
tive” and most weavers find it easier 
to handle for a light beat. However, 
the loss of a shuttle race is import- 
ant. ) 

The bottom swing has many ad- 
vantages which include ease of op- 
eration, effectiveness of beat, and the 
fact that the shuttle race is naturally 
slanted toward the reed when in 
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position to throw shuttle. Be sure 
that any beater you choose has a 
shuttle race. 

There are several other less com- 
mon types involving slides, rollers, 
and other contrivances, but they have 
little attraction except their novelty. 

Shuttles 

(See “Knowledge of Shuttles Is 
Important,” by Bill Carter, Summer, 
1951, issue, Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, ) 

Although not a part of the loom, 
we will add a word about shuttles. 
Any shuttle should be constructed of 
a smooth material such as close- 
grained hardwood, plastic, metal, or 
some material that will not sliver or 
splinter and catch threads in passing. 

The stick shuttle is simply a 
straight flat stick with notched ends 
to hold the yarn or filler material. 
Some of the notches are more fancy 
than others, but this does not in- 
crease the functional value to any 
ereat extent. The low cost of this 
type is its only advantage. Its use ts 
limited to fairly narrow webs. 

A development of the stick shuttle 
is the rug shuttle consisting of two 
flat pointed sides, connected by 
dowels or a flat board. This shuttle 
holds a great bulk of material and 
can be thrown with some degree of 
proficiency. Its use is limited to rugs 
or coarse fabrics. 

The most efficient type is the boat 
shuttle. The sizes and types are 
legion. The size you select will de- 
pend upon the work to be done. The 
style will depend to a great extent 
upon the preference of the weaver. 
The fact that they are fancy does 
not add to weaving proficiency. The 
type with a hinged spindle to hold 
the quills or bobbins is superior to 
the loose pin, since you can use a 
larger quill in the same _ length 
shuttle, and the pin is not in danger 
of getting lost. 

Specialized types such as those 
used in power looms and _ flying 
shuttle looms are sometimes used by 
hand weavers, but their cost and 
limited use discourages any great em 
ployment. 

General Facts and Summary 

There are many things about the 
loom which do not come under any 
special heading. The normal position 
for hand weaving looms is with the 





warp horizontal and the harness 
frames operating vertically. Don’t 
consider any other types unless you 
are physically handicapped and re- 
quire a special type, or unless you 
are making a special fabric which can 
only be woven on a vertical warp. 

We will not discuss fly shuttle or 
power looms. 

Looms, like shuttles, should be 
constructed of a smooth material. 
The width of the loom should be de- 
termined by the distance which you 
can comfortably throw and catch a 
shuttle. Thirty-six inches is usually 
adequate for all except commercial 
weavers. The advantages of a wider 
loom are none; the disadvantages are 
numerous, and the added cost is con- 
siderable. 

(Editorial note. Many weavers find 
a 40-inch loom more satisfactory. 
While a 36-inch loom is wide enough 
for most upholstery fabrics, 40 
inches is more desirable for drapery. 
Most patterns for women’s clothes 
call for 40-inch material, after the 
selvages have been removed. The 
additional four inches in width does 
not make a great deal of difference 
in the finished size of the loom.) 

Probably the most important single 
item in buying or building a loom 
is workmanship. The most perfectly 
designed loom can be reduced to a 
pile of useless junk by poor work- 
manship. Folding looms are for the 
most part not very satisfactory. The 
frame must necessarily be construct- 
ed so that it can be collapsed, and 
even constant attention cannot pre- 
vent some of them from collapsing or 
folding at the wrong time. If you 
must consider a folding loom, be 
sure that it has good strong nuts and 
bolts holding it tozether. Also when 
considering a folding loom, be sure 
that it not top-heavy (upper part 
overhanging the floor space) and that 
it does not depend on braces to keep 
it from rocking or creeping. Some 
folding looms actually require more 
work to disassemble and assemble 
than rigid looms. 

$e sure that all moving parts such 
as ratchets, pawls, and pivot bolts 
are of metal. If the loom uses cords 
and pulleys, be sure that the cords 
are heavy enough to stand the strain 
but not oversize to the extent of be- 
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LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 
Send for Price List and Samples 
RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 
533 Fern Ave. 


Reading, Penna. 
Phone 2-3840 





The Arts Cooperative Service 
announces the opening of a 


STUDIO FOR WEAVING 
under the direction of 
FLORENCE E. HOUSE 
of Columbia University Author of 
Notes on Weaving Techniques 


Tuesdays 10-12 A.M. 2-4 P.M. 
Enrollment Now Open 


ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
340 Amsterdam Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Studio entrance on 76th Sttret 
TR 3-0507 





RAW SILK YARN 


Uneven, 2 ply—$8 per pound 
Approximately 5500 ft. to lb. 
Exceptional quality yarn 


R. LANDES 
4735 6th N.E. Seattle 5, Wash. 





Textile Design & Weaving 
Fall Session, Day & Evening Classes 


Basic Course starts Mon. Feb. 15 
Advanced Course starts Wed. Feb. 10 


Straubenmuller Textile High School 
351 West 18th Street, New York 


educational prerequisites 


THE CITY COLLEGE 
17 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 10 OR 3-7700 


Write for bulletin 





Aaklae 
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arc, thus leaving ample thread to 
cover the warp. Fasten the thread to 
be used for your next block and inter- 
lock this and the thread from the first 
block by letting the first weft fall over 
the new one, between warp threads. 
(See illustration in first article in 
this issue.) With your left hand bring 
the new thread around the first one 
and pass bobbin through same shed 
to right. Even the edges between the 
blocks by gently holding on to the first 
thread while drawing the second one 
into place. When you have laid in all 
your blocks across the width of the 
warp beat and change shed. 

2. On new shed your outer thread 
will be UP at the right side, thus 
enabling you to swing on an upper 
shed warp all the time, insuring a 
smoother edge. Starting again with 
the block on the left of the loom lead 
the thread back from right to left, 
continue thus for all blocks in suc- 
cession. The threads are never inter- 
locked in this shed. When you have 
laid in the entire width of this shed 
beat and change the shed. 

All weaving is done on these two 
sheds (tabby). Always start on the 
block at the left for both sheds, work- 
ing from left to right. All interlocking 
is done on the same shed (when the 
outer warp thread at the left is up). 
Never interlock on the returning shed 
(when the outer warp thread at the 
right is up). 

Fasten all threads as you begin or 
finish them 

Continue your blocks in this way 
until you wish to change your pattern. 
In the illustration of the small table 
loom the sample shows the middle 
block enlarged in both directions. On 








Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions 
“Speed Warping and . Terraspool 
Method” 

Any Loom Converted! 

Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 

Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price invludes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments. 2 instruction books. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


1038 S.W. Garden Home Road 
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Portland 19, Oregon 








Tapestry sampler cartoon, prepared 
by Miss Mundal for her students. 
Reading up: aaklae weave ; a conven 
tional tapestry design; the “pome 

granite” motif in one variation; Nov 

wegian “lightning” wear 


the last return, going from right to 
left, on the block to be extended (the 
middle block in the illustration) 
the thread over the block to 
the left (in same shed) as far as the 
new pattern demands. Finish the row 
of blocks. No interlocking is done on 
this shed. 

Change shed. Continue pattern and 


follow 


on the block to be enlarged carry the 
thread as far as the pattern demands 
The end of this thread is left free 
and not interlocked. This is the only 
instance, when a block is being en 
larged to the right, that a thread is 
not interlocked in the interlocking 
shed. Skip the remaining warp 
threads of the block over which the 
enlargement is extended until you 
come to the free end of the block and 
interlock this thread with the block 
to the right. Continue in pattern to 
end of the warp. Change shed and 
continue until next change of pattern 

It is advisable to start with simple 
things. For warp, 4 


ace 


8S mercerized 
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Making a butterfly shuttle. A is the 
end fastened to warp threads; B 
should be wound around the crossing 


of the yarn and tied in slip knot when 
enough of one color is wound. 


cotton or linen of similar weight is 
good, set 15 threads to the inch. That 
would be close enough so that the 
tension would not be hard to control. 
Tension in the weft is the important 
consideration in aaklae weaving and 
practice develops the “feel” for it. 

For texture there are all kinds of 
yarns available nubby spins and 
ratines, boucles, in silk, wool, cotton, 
and synthetics which can be used to 
develop design. For high lighting 
designs there are the endless metallics. 
The new pastel and “porcelain colors” 
in metallics would give lovely effects. 

A 2-ply wool is satisfactory for this 
type of weaving. For a heavy fabric, 
use a 3-ply. I find Shetland 8/2, or 
a 12/2 worsted, good tapestry yarns, 
with a 3-ply sports or Germantown 
for extra heavy weave. A 4/12 mer- 
cerized cotton set at 12 to the inch 
makes a good warp. Cotton 8/2 is 
also a good warp. For small woven 
pictures, 2/20 wool or 12/1 linen, 
highlighted with silk or metallic can 
be used. Many yarn companies pro- 
duce special tapestry wools. You will 
find the most satisfactory kind for 
what you want by trying them out. 
The general principle in aaklae weav- 
ing, as in standard tapestry, is that 
wefts must be heavier than warps, so 
that warp threads will be covered 
completely. 

The key word in aaklae is tension 
in the weft. As all threads are 
fastened, cut the ends to see how it is 
going to look. If tension has played 
a trick on you, you will find that 
pressing with a hot iron and damp 
cloth will greatly help to stretch it 
into shape. No other finishing is 
necessary. 

It is customary in Norway for stu- 
dents of tapestry to begin with aaklae 
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weaving. Miss Mundal’s tapestry 
“sampler” shown on the previous page 
indicates the order, reading up from 
the bottom. Aaklae weaving designs 
are developed from squares, as indi- 
cated in this article. 


Traditional tapestry, called billed- 
vev or “picture weaving” in Norway, 
employs Coptic and Peruvian tech- 
nique, which has become the univer- 
sal method of joining threads, as de- 
scribed in the first article in this issue. 
In contrast to aaklae, Norwegian tap- 
estry designs are built on triangles but 
the forms can and of course must vary. 
To get a smooth effect the lines have 
to “fall in.”” Each section of the design 
is built up separately. If threads of 
the same color are used for different 
adjoining figures, a contrasting color 
is woven in to set them apart, follow- 
ing the lines on the cartoon at the 
back of the warp. Any number of 
threads can be woven on the hori- 
zontal but on vertical lines never 
more than two or three are woven 
along the slope of the pattern line 
without hooking into the next line. 


Before starting to weave tapestry, 
analyze the cartoon thoroughly from 
all angles. If there are long straight 
lines, fill them in horizontally. You 
will see the point of this as you con- 
tinue weaving. Tapestry is woven in 
“flats” but if you wish to push some- 
thing into the background you can 
do it with color. It takes a very slight 
change of color tone to push some- 
thing back a seemingly great dis- 
tance. This also comes with practise. 


All the figures in the design which 
point up are woven in first. A strong 
smooth fork is used for packing in 
the threads. The spaces between the 
figures are filled in afterwards. Again 
tension is the key word in this type 
of work. The threads are joined by 
a tooth-like hook-in, rather similar to 
the hatching used in other European 
tapestries. One or two threads—never 
more than three—are woven in alter- 
nately from each side. In weaving 
tapestry, a shed may be used if de- 
sired, but most weavers pick up the 
threads with their fingers. Expert 
weavers recommend that not more 
than four be picked up at one time 
because it is very easy to drop threads 
if you have too many on your fingers. 
Dropped threads in tapestry are hard 
to correct. 


(Continued on page 57) 





Rug Chenille 


Weave deep pile rugs with double face 
chenille which does not require brushing 
up and can be twisted or braided for luxuri- 
ous home and sale appeal. 

Choose from three types to complete 
Colonial, Western Casual, or Modern deco- 
rating schemes. 

Hundreds of shades for blending @ 

50c Ib. 

Ready mixed color combinations @ 

75e 1b. 

Unusual solid colors @ $1.00 lb. 

Prices subject to change without no- 
tice. 10% discount on 50 lbs. Free samples. 


D. H. Stroud 


Robbins & Rockledge Avenues 
Rockledge, Mont. Co., Pa. 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Write direct for sizes required, samples 
and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





SKEIN DYEING 

to match your specifications. 

We dye specifically for the handweaver, 
in lots of 10 Ibs. or less. 

Cotton and Rayon only. 

JOHN PREUS 


744 Sixth Avenue New York City, N.Y. 
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HAND WEAVING YARNS 
SPUN SILK WARP 


Spun Silk Cordonnet 
Spun Silk Dupion 
Fancy Yarn & Blends 
Wool & Mohair 


Wool & Silk 
Worsted Yarns 


Sample Fee: $1.00 
CAMILDALE, INC. 


45 East 34 Street 
New York City 16, N. Y. 


CAMILDALE & CO. 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal, P.Q CANADA 
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SEWING. KNITTING: WEAVING 





with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black. blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 


Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%"” wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 
‘esrtoreens 














HAND FLOOR LOOMS 


“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 

Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM COQ., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 59 Years 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


Six $750 merit awards for 1954-55 school year 
available to weavers, ceramists, metalsmiths, 
designers, architects, sculptors and painters. 
Applications received until Feb. 15, 1954. 


C R A N BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, B'oomfield Hills, Mich. 


HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 
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BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS “COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable’ 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 























Guilds 
(Continued from page 39) 





Wide variety in Tidewater Weavers’ exhibition. 


ing by Guild members, small but satisfying, it was said 
This Guild is much affected by the floating population 
of a Navy town and at present is without an instructor 
since Mrs. Julian Betts, former instructor, now lives in 
Richmond. Only a few members are permanent residents, 
according to Mrs. Joseph B. James, one of the most active. 
The Guild hopes for an instructor in crafts, who can also 
teach weaving, who will be available for other community 
organizations. 

One of the most unusual and popular displays in last 
year’s show was the collection of burlap rugs and up 
holstery from Mrs. Nellie McDorman of Dayton, Vir 
ginia. Mrs. McDorman, carrying on the craft which has 
been developed in her family through several generations, 
weaves on antique looms. One of particular interest is 
her 12-foot wide loom which she operates with the help 
of three children, with Mrs. McDorman sitting in the 
middle and changing the shed, one child on each end of 
the beater to pull simultaneously with her as she calls 
the count, one to shoot the shuttle down the 12-foot ex 
panse of race. The rugs which she weaves on this and 
other smaller looms are distinguished by the lovely color 
she achieves by her ‘method of cutting burlap in inch 
wide strips, hanking the strips into 50-yard strips and 
dyeing them, as did her ancestors, in a huge black pot 
in the back yard of her little mountain home. These strips. 
heavily beaten into the weft of the rug, give a depth and 
texture that is highly modern in feeling. She also dyes 
jute twine which she uses as weft in an upholstery mate 
rial which is striking in design and color and which is 
said to be practically indestructable. 

The Rogue Valley Hand Weaver's Guild, Medford, 
Oregon, organized in 1952 by three married couples and 
two individuals with some interest in weaving, now has 
33 members and had its first display of work at a church 
bazaar. The guild also sponsored an exhibition from 
Robin and Russ of Santa Barbara, California, which was 
held in a furniture store so that it would be available to 
the public. Leading spirits in organizing were Mr. and 
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Mrs. John A. Graff, Jr., who were the first weavers in 
Medford. Mrs. Graff, the former Junia Plumb of Port- 
land, learned to weave while her husband was in the 
service and started him on the way on a 22-inch loom 
before he left Camp Parks, California. Mrs. Graff is the 
daughter of Mrs. Henry J. Plumb, an active member of 
the Portland Weavers Guild. She and her husband now 
have a 54-inch loom. Mrs. Graff does most of the weav- 
ing while her husband figures out yardage of thread re- 
quired and helps to thread the looms. 

So successful was the first conference of Northern 
California handweavers, called by the Vallejo Weavers 
Guild and held at the junior high school there last spring, 
that the more than 16 weaving groups represented decided 
to hold a second conference at Stockton at the Civic Audi- 
torium June 5. Almost 200 persons attended the confer- 
ence at Vallejo which included panel discussions on im- 
portant problems confronting handweavers and a juried 
exhibition of work from the following guilds: Bur- 
lingame Weavers, Bay Area Weavers, Diablo Weavers, 
Contemporary Weavers, Escalon Weavers, Gold Country 
Weavers, Golden Gate Weavers, Loom and Shuttle Guild, 
Mission Weavers, Peninsula Weavers, Professional 
Weavers, Redwood Empire Weavers, Richmond Art 
Center, Sacramento Weavers, Sonomo County Weavers, 
Stockton Weavers, and Vallejo Weavers. There were 
commercial displays from Gilmore Looms, Marion Kurtz, 
Micander Looms, Yarn Depot, Inc., Shuttle Craft Guild, 
and Dorothy Bryan, Pacific Coast representative, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. The conference was planned for 
discussion of problems which should be of interest to 
professional, semi-professional and hobby weavers. It 
i: believed that through the cooperation of guilds stand- 
ards may be improved. The subject of the panel discus- 
sion was “Weaving Trends of Today” with the following 
participating: Lynn Alexander, weaver and teacher, San 
Francisco; Helen Grow, hobby weaver, college teacher of 
inathematics, Stockton; the late Mrs. Frances Moore. 
Redwood City; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Berkeley, 
weaver and teacher; Mrs. Vesta Vetter, professional 
weaver, Walnut Creek. Letters were read from Con- 
stance Tiedemann, San Francisco, and Mrs. Harriett 
Douglas Tidball, now of Kelseyville. Mrs. Gladys Smith, 
president of the Vallejo Guild, presided at the confer- 
ence. 

Organized by the San Francisco Museum of Art in 
conjunction with the Professional Weavers Association a 
series of four panel discussions, which began January 6, 
dealt with the following subjects: raw materials, con- 
ducted by experts in cotton, flax, and wool, January 6: 
spinning, with representatives of Oregon and California 
spinning mills, January 13; Weaving, with representa- 
tives of West Coast weaving mills; January 20; and 
manufactured fabrics, users of mill woven fabrics, Janu- 
ary 27. These were planned to give the handweavers of 
the area an opportunity to explore resources available to 
them and to bring the work of the handweavers to the 
attention of the commercial field. 

More than 600 people visited the 3-day exhibition, 
“Creative Crafts,” sponsored by the Weavers’ Guild of 
Southern Berkshire and held in Sheffield, Massachusetts, 
August 20-22. Artists and craftsmen in various fields in 
the area were invited to show their work with that of 
the weavers in order to acquaint the public with what 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


MELTON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOM 


PORTABLE JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Write us for the name of 
your nearest sales outlet 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 





The Banff School of Fine Arts 
22nd Summer Session—July 5th to August 14th, 1954 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





Cushing’s D Y ES 
“Perfection” 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


toom~ =: $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 





a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 


Complete instructions for assem- 
bling and operating. Shipping WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


weight, 225 Ibs. . . all for $100 Make beautiful rugs. drapes. curteine 
F.O B. Davenport. Robby. 


money with your 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 


Write for catalog. 


Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction. and facilities for the beginner and advanced 
student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops: 
For information write the Registrar 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








yarn samples 
send now for our six current sample sheets 

—and your name will be added to our mailing 
list for four additional sample sheets a year. 

only 25c 
robin & russ handweavers 


10 w. anapamu st. santa barbara, california 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 144” and 14” hardwood, stained Drift- 
wood, Redwood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony 
For weaving unusual and smart looking place mats. lamp shades. screens 
etc 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 





Manufacturers of 


Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 


Price list on request. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 








HANDSOME PERMANENT BINDERS 
FOR 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like covers—preserve maga- 
zines indefinitely—instructions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 complete years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, ‘N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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was being done in Southern Berkshire. Weaving formed 
the core of the exhibit, with table linens showing the 
greatest diversity in weaving techniques and types of 
looms used. Four looms were in operation and several 
new types of looms were displayed. The exhibition was 
arranged by Mrs. Percie J. Roberts, assisted by Mrs. 
Dean Ensign, both of Sheffield. The sales room, in charge 
of Mrs. Harry Warren, Sheffield, made a satisfying 
return. Officers of the guild are Mrs. Herbert J. Arnold, 
president; Mrs. Ensign, treasurer; and Miss Mary A. 
Carson, secretary. 





Fabrics in Finnweave by Joe Friedenthal, Fort Myers, 
Florida. Center, wall hanging, warp, and weft, 6-strand 
cotton, chili brown and white. At sides, place mats, warp 
and weft, 20/2 cotton, same colors. 


The Madison, Wisconsin, Weavers Guild was hostess 
to the Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers at a regional 
meeting held at the Madison Vocational School, Novem- 
ber 18. Guests visited the regular weaving classes and 
Mrs. Mina Dutton’s class for the handicapped. Weaving 
by members of the Madison guild, the traveling exhibition 
from the Toledo, Ohio, Guild, and swatches from the 
federation members were displayed. After lunch, the 
group visited Century House, a fine ceramic workshop, 
and the Pi Beta Phi sorority house, where weaving and 
basketry from the Pi Beta Phi School at Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, sponsored by the national sorority, were on dis- 
play and sale. The Madison Guild was organized some 
three years ago and now has a membership of more than 
25. One of its most interesting projects was a 4-day work- 
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shop on crackle weave held under the supervision of Miss 
Helen L. Allen of the University of Wisconsin. Each 
member designed a purse or bag, worked out the draft, 
warped the loom, and then wove the material. After the 
lags were made up a meeting was held to discuss and 
evaluate the work. The guild’s 1953-54 program began 
with a visit to a woolen mill at Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 
The Mainwaring exhibit was shown at the October meet- 
ing and films on French tapestry from the University of 
Wisconsin in January. Miss Allen will present an exhibi- 
tion of Swedish weaving in February, the Heartz rug 
exhibit will be shown in March, and the Bateman exhibit 
in April. The annual exhibition of members’ work is 
always held at the May meeting. 

Sulletins from weavers’ guilds provide extremely in- 
teresting reading and Handweaver & Craftsman would 
appreciate being put on the mailing list. Very often our 
office can refer interesting inquiries to weavers over the 
country and a guild bulletin often supplies the needed 
information. All news of weavers’ guild activities is wel- 
come here although it isn’t possible to get all of it into 
the magazine. Three interesting bulletins are those of 
the Contemporary Handweavers of Texas, the Southern 
California Handweavers Guild, and the Hisconsin Fed 
eration of Handweavers. 





Weavers’ Guilds 


(Continued from Fall, 1953, Handweaver & Craftsman \ 


Arkansas 
Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild. Eulah Sayer, 
155 Spring Street, Eureka Springs. 
California 
San Dieguito Handweavers Guild, Mrs. Otto Lange, 
1112 Ash St., Escondido. 

Sonoma County Weavers. Mrs. Dorothy 
Corby Ave., Santa Rosa. 
Weavers of the Round Table. 

Circle, Redwood City. 
Canada 
British Columbia Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Harold Thorne, 
corres. secty, 4827 Water Lane, West Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria Hand Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. G. Anstey, secty., 
971 Milner Road, Victoria, B. C. | 
Colorado 
Rocky Mountain Weavers’ Guild. lva A. Carter, secty., 
2085 South Josephine St., Apt. 21, Denver. 
Florida 
Tropical Weavers’ Guild of Orlando. Mrs. L. 
206 Phillips Place, Orlando. 
Illinois 
Elgin Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Dagna Gilbert, Rt. 3, Box 
39, Elgin. 
Marli Weavers. Mrs. W. G. Swartchild, Jr., 442 Welling- 
ton Ave., Chicago 14. 


Bryan, 2080 


Letitia Clyne, 220 Inner 


R. Tucker, 


Indiana 
Wabash Weavers. Mrs. Marjorie Schlemmer, 165 W. 
Main St., Wabash. 
Massachusetts 


Weavers’ Guild of Springfield. Miss Carolyn J. Stannis, 
392 Union St., Springfield 5 
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... buy 


LECLERC 


WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR 
LOOMS 





With so many brands to choose from, why has the 
large majority of craftsmen chosen LECLERC looms? 

They could give you 
a host of sound reasons, such as prices that consist- 
ently give more value for the money, and styling 
that is keyed to American tastes. Actually, the basic 
reason for anyone buying a loom is the quality of 
its performance. 

Experts the world over 


know the best results can be attained on a famous 
LECLERC LOOM. 


Buy the best .. . buy LECLERC 


Write for further particulars to 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L‘Islet Station (6) 
QUEBEC CANADA 





Michigan 
Detroit Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Erwin Wolff, 22571 
Lange Blvd., St. Clair Shores. 
Minnesota 
Twin City Weavers’ Guild. Miss Hilma Berglund, 435 
Mt. Curve Blvd., St. Paul. 
Montana 
Missoula Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. H. C. 
\dams, Missoula. 


Holmes, 324 


New Jersey 
Handweavers. Miss Clara 
Appleton Place, Glen Ridge. 
New York 
Rensselaer County Weavers. Mrs. Harold Salisbury, 238 
Fifth Ave., Troy. 
Tabby Weavers Guild. Mrs. M. C. Steese, Boston Road, 
Hamburg. 


Vew Jerse Krauter, 16 


Ohio 
Akron Weavers Guild. Mrs. Dorothy Treadway, 508 In- 
man St., Akron. 
Central Ohio Weavers’ Guild. Helen M. Schoedinger, 347 
Kendall Place, Columbus 5. 
Oregon 
Corvallis Handweavers’ Guild. Cora M. Wetter, 125 N. 
4th St., Corvallis. 
Washington 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Lyle B 
East 62nd St., Seattle 5. 
Wisconsin 
Contemporary Weavers. Mrs. Bernard E. Wrensch, 
secty., 915 S. Georges Ave., Milwaukee 14 


Robinson, 1019 
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STEN 
KAUPPI 


Embroideries by a young Swedish Lapp artist, Sten 
Kauppi, a self-taught needlecraft worker, created con- 
siderable excitement in Stockholm where they were first 
shown. 

Kauppi was born in Kiruna, in Swedish Lapland, 
where his mother was a skillful and imaginative seam- 
stress. She early taught her son to use the needle, and 
gave him silk, wool and bits of cloth to experiment 
with. As a young man he came to Stockholm, where he 
worked for two years in an industrial arts school and 

















The Herald 
Loom which 
wove ‘*“‘THE 
ROBE” enables 
even a_ beginner 
to achieve pro- 
fessional results. 
Precision — built. 
Easy to operate. 
Send for _ liter- 


ature today. 





ities: 


“The Robe’’ is a 20th Century-Fox Production in 
CinemaScope with Color by Technicolor [ee ae 


Agencies for 
Herald Looms 
are still available. 
Inquiries welcome. 


(n hera d \ 
<== |ooms / 





2080 EDGEWOOD ROAD REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 
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Above: Chausable, Christ surrounded by his apostles. 
Below: “The City,” detail of design for embroider) 
Executed by Gurly Hillbom. 

soon tired, however, of painting, and turned to wool 
and silk for his expression. One day he presented him- 
self at the Edna Martin Textile Studio, with some 
samples, and was hired on the spot. 

He has now turned his attention almost exclusively to 
ecclesiastical embroidery which he approaches in a far 
from traditional spirit. Illustrated here is a section of a 
chausable, showing St. Peter holding the keys of heaven. 
It is part of a design showing the figure of Christ sur- 
rounded by his apostles. The embroidery in this has 
much of the charm and rich color quality of a Persian 
miniature. Although designed by Kauppi, this was exe- 
cuted by Gurly Hillbom, one of Sweden's most noted 
embroiderers. 
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Man-Made Fibers 


(Continued from page 27) 


directly off. The method of placing spools on the floor 
and pulling yarn off the end of the spool tends to form 
kinks in the yarn which become troublesome. As is always 
the case, even tension is important and should be very 
firm. Royarn has reacted well to warping on a warping 
bar, warping reel, and sectional beaming of all sorts. 
Threading and Sleying : 

I have come across no problems that are peculiar to 
orlon in the threading or sleying processes. 
Tieup: 

Tying up the warp should be done with care to be 
sure that there are no slack ends. Orlon has little stretch 
and a loose thread at the beginning will continue to be 
loose throughout the warp whereas in wool a certain 
amount of slack in one end can be gradually taken up 
in the weaving process. You will find the best tension, 
I believe, to be that approximating what you would use 
to tie up cotton. 

Weaving: 

If you are weaving a fabric with the same size yarn in 
warp and weft you should get as many picks per inch in 
the weft as you have ends per inch in the warp. As orlon 
remains in much the same state off the loom as it is on 
the loom you should not allow for its snapping back and 
filling in. In this latter respect washing will not have much 
filling in effect on it either. In beating I have found the 
best method is to beat with an open shed and then while 
the beater is forward change your shed, locking the weft 
pick in, and return your beater to its resting position. 
Then you are ready for the next pick. 

Finishing: 

In order to bring out the best lustre and soft hand of 

orlon | recommend that you carefully wash your product 
after it comes off the loom. It is best to use a medium hot 
water (not lukewarm ) and a neutral soap (Ivory or Lux). 
It soap is used and the water is hard, add a softener to 
the suds and the first rinse. If you want to use an auto- 
matic washer and dryer go right ahead but leave the fabric 
in the washer for only a few minutes (between three and 
five) and use the dryer to get only the larger part of the 
water out. Hang fabric to drip dry or, if you want to 
hasten drying, wrap fabric in a towel to absorb the greater 
part of the water and then hang to dry. 
Important: Ironing should be done with a “rayon” set- 
ting or a low heat. Under extreme heat orlon will melt 
Blueing is not necessary but it will not harm orlon fabrics 
if the other white fabrics in the same wash need it. 
Bleaches (liquid or powdered) may be used to remove 
stains from white yarn fabrics that will not come out 
with normal washing or cleaning. Do not use bleach on 
colored fabrics. 

Spots can be removed with soap and water but you 
should not let them set too long before removing them. 

Usual household cleaning fluids will work on orlon 
and cause no harm. 

Dry cleaning is all right but be sure to tell your cleaner 
that it is an orlon fabric. 

I hope that I have been able to help some of you in 
getting off on the right foot with man-made fibers. I ask 
you all to use every ounce ot your creative imagination 


in working with this new fiber . . . the chemists have done 
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Notural Vegetable Dye Materials for 


HOME DYEING 


Roots, Barks, Leaves, etc. 
We also have available the U. S. t. of Agriculture booklet 
on Home 


Please write for Price List and Information 


GREER DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 800 Lenoir, North Carolina 


their part and it is now up to us. Royarn is only the first 
of many interesting yarns which it is expected will come 
from Robinson Yarns, Inc., and each will be developed 
with you in mind. We shall be happy to hear about your 
results and should any problems confront you please 
write me in care of Handweaver & Craftsman and perhaps 
we can solve them. 
































Wefts 
13 14 15 8/1 
10 11 12 4/1 
7 8 9 16/2 
4 5 6 &/2 
] 2 3 4/2 

Warp 

4/2 8/2 16/2 


Ends per inch 


15-17 20-22 28-30 


The following suggested constructions are listed from 
the heaviest fabric to the lightest in weight : 

Overcoats and heavy outer wear—1l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 13 

Suitings and Sport Jackets—5, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

Skirt and Dress Fabric—&, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15 

}aby Blankets—A warp of 4/2 with weft of 4/2, 4/1 
or 8/2. Warp set at 12 per inch. 

Example: A medium weight sport jacket fabric is 
desired so we pick #11. This means using an 8/2 warp 
and a 4/1 weft. It should be set 20 to 22 ends per inch 
in the reed. 





Mr. Laurell is head of the weaving and textile section 
of the School for American Craftsman, affiliated with the 
Rochester, New York, Institute of Technology. 
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WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool especially for 
HAND WEAVERS 


3600 Yards to Pound 
Can be used for both warp and 
filling — Good Suiting Weight 
20 Attractive Heathers 
Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 





YARN 


and Retail Yarns for Hand- 


Wholesale 
weavers. 
Cotton and Rayon Novelties. 


Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 


If you buy for resale or for college or 
guild use, write for our discount on woolen 
yarns dyed in the raw stock. 

(25) 


Send twenty-five cents for sample 


cards. 
STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 412 


Manchester, Conn. 





Home Study Course 
in Handweaving $27.50 


The Shuttle Craft Guild “bargain pack- 
age” which includes 20 lessons (Basic 
and Master Weaver) with all necessary 
instruction material and actual woven 
samples as models. Also includes a 
= membership in the Shuttle Craft 
uild with publication subscriptions. 


$7.50 


12. issues 
the STYLES 


Shuttle Craft Guild Membership 


Includes subscriptions to 
each of the BULLETIN, 
and the News Lefter. 


Membership with PORTFOLIO $17.50 


The PORTFOLIO contains woven 
samples illustrating BULLETIN fabrics. 


Write to: 


THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Kelseyville, Califoznia 
Harriet and Martin Tidball 
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A New Aid 
to Warping 
from California 


A new warping tool, “Speed- 
Warp.” designed by W. H. Wade of 
Los Gatos, California, is now 
able. Made of fine grade hardwood 
and nickel plated heavy gage wire it 
operates in a space of only 16 inches 


avail- 


square. The Speed-Warp is equipped 
with 30 spools. Each spool can be 
wound in a few minutes on a bobbin 
winder, then placed in position on the 
braces. The warp thread from each 
spool is passed through its own in- 
dividual eve-hole in the main section, 
where all the threads, now neatly 
separated, are in turn passed through 
a center ring to center them. The 
warp is then sleved through a 15-dent 
reed, then passed under and over the 
tension dowels, ready to wind a 2-inch 
section on the beam. When the right 
amount of yardage is wound on to 
the beam the warp is tied to the next 
section, and the process repeated until 
the beam is entirely wound. 

The Speed-Warp is designed to 
give complete control of the thread. 





BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Cotton, Rayon, Rayon-Cotton, & 
Wool-Rayon Combinations. 


were $3 & $4 per pound 

NOW 5-lb. package 95-00 
plus postage 

Buy with confidence. We are a member 

of the East Side Chamber of Commerce. 











Quality at Lowest Prices 


HAND WEAVING YARNS 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
Actual samples in more than 200 colors. Write for free copy—NOW! 


100% French Angora, 100% Vir- 

gin Wool, Washable, Non-Tarnish- 

ing Metallics, and all kinds of 

Weaving and Knitting Yarns—in 
spools and skeins. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 


“Est. 1921” 
Dept. HW — 349 Grand St. 


New York 2, N. Y. 








HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX +2 FOR BOOKLET 





DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
tastefully selected by Miss 
Scott. lean and usable. 
About 15 Ib. lots. 


$10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 
17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ALLIED 


YARNS CORP. 

22 West 19th Street. N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 











WORSTED 








COTTON 
Va and RAYON 
Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 





This is a special convenience when 
color is planned in the warp. A 15- 
dent reed is provided but any dent 
reed can be used as the reed section 
is easily interchanged to meet the 
desired requirements. 

sasically the Speed-Warp in a 
small amount of space will give won 
derful control of the warp, separate 
threads, and give it the desired tension 
all in one operation. One can warp 
as many threads to the inch as desired. 
For 30 to the inch and under, one 
machine is sufficient. For warps over 
30 per inch, two Speed-Warps will 
do the trick, or a special Speed-Warp 
containing the f 
needed can be 
facturer. 


amount of spools 


made by the manu- 


One person can quickly and easily 
warp beams in a short time. The 
Speed-Warp also can be successfully 
used on plain beams where small 
warps only are desired. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Yoors 
(Continued from page 19) 


which are vital, effective wall decorations. 

He uses linen for warps because of its strength. He 
weaves his design vertically, on the right side; for this 
reason strength of warp is required. Wool for wefts not 
only gives strength, but warmth to the design itself, an 
important factor in coverings for stone and concrete walls. 
Wool also produces an agreeable attractive texture, 
another important element in tapestry. 

Since arriving in the United States he has had several 
exhibitions, the most recent last fall at the Hugo Galleries, 
New York, and has woven several large tapestries which 
are now in private homes. In one instance the house was 
in fact rebuilt around a 5° x 15’ tapestry, “The River 
Crossing,” illustrated here. This was commissioned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Rabinowitz for their home at 
Clifton, New Jersey. Mr. Rabinowitz is president of the 
Atlantic Chemical Corporation, makers of fine dyes. Ever 
since he commissioned the tapestry Mr. Rabinowitz has 
been working with Yoors on problems of dyeing with 
special relation to tapestry yarns. 

The designs from his tapestries always grow out of 
the wall on which they are to be hung. When he sees 
the wall space and the surroundings, meets the clients 
who will commission the work, the design begins to 
evolve. He finds that his clients like his designs. Very 
few suggestions come from them. 

When he is designing “on his own” he is apt to im- 
provise a great deal, without preparing a cartoon, because 
he can see his design so clearly in his mind. His working 
cartoons for his assistants—his wife, sister-in-law, and an 
occasional apprentice—are often simple outlines with little 
detail. “We are so thoroughly familiar with each other’s 
ideas that a detailed cartoon isn’t necessary,” he said. 

To show his clients, however, he makes a cartoon of 
actual size in color. The color, however, is not true because 
he matches the cartoons to the wools instead of the wool 
to the cartoon. But the large color cartoons, shown with 
the wools which will be used, give the client a good idea 
of how the finished piece will look. 

“When we have finished a tapestry, we destroy the 
cartoon. We couldn't possibly duplicate a design if we 
wanted to 


so much has been developed as we went 
along.” 


One of the reasons he was attracted to tapestry weav- 
ing is that it can be a group effort. The long periods of 
being entirely alone in his secret service assignments, and 
solitary confinement in several prisons during the war, 
created a desire for companionship in work, rather than 
the solitary life many artists lead. “The soldier always has 
the army to fall back upon eventually,” Yoors said, “but 
the secret service agent is always on his own.” 

Conditions in the United States are exactly right for 
a revived interest in tapestry at present, he believes. He 
sees here a country which has great comfort but little 
luxury, and Europe a land of great luxury but little com- 
fort. Now Americans have more time to consider luxury 
in their surroundings and are finding it a pleasant ex- 
perience to work with artist-craftsmen in planning not 
only tapestries but other fine furnishings for their home 
and office buildings. 

Modern architecture in the United States also can 
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Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue 


New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


employ tapestry effectively. Many large public or semi- 
public buildings are now being constructed with large bare 
wall areas, unbroken by windows because of air condition- 
ing. Here tapestries can lend color and warmth, and break 
up otherwise monotonous surroundings. 

The colors and subjects of the Yoors tapestries are 
greatly influenced by his life among the gypsies, which 
began at the age of twelve. In fact, it was the color of a 
gypsy camp, in contrast to the gray dreariness of Ant- 
werp, which first attracted him. He took off his shoes 
when he began to play with the children and when he was 
ready to leave the shoes had disappeared. Not wanting 
to walk barefooted through the streets in daylight, he 
stayed until evening. Then dancing began around a camp- 
fire, and when it was over he just went on with the gypsies. 
He returned after six months and was received calmly 
at home, although his parents hadn’t known where he 
was. From then until he was 18 he traveled with the 
gypsies from six to eight months of the year. 

The British secret service probably heard of him be- 
cause of the story that he was the son of a French million- 
aire, or an Austrian prince, stolen by the gypsies, which 
started among the farmers in Austria. The gypsies, 
especially the chief who had adopted him, were amused 
and didn’t deny it, although he says gypsies do not steal 
children. In intelligence work in Germany he had the 
cooperation of gypsies, because they had been victims of 
Hitler’s racial policies. After imprisonment in Germany, 
and an escape after he had been condemned to death, 
he fled to Spain in 1943, when he learned a price had 
been put on his head. He later returned to Germany and 
with the aid of Spanish gypsies, planned escape routes 
through Spain for R.A.F. fliers and intelligence men. He 
spent some time in one of Franco’s concentration camps 
but was released through the intervention of Anthony 
Eden. : 

After the war he studied for a time at London Uni- 
versity, doing research into gypsy life and history. He 
speaks the language, which is a Sanskrit dialect. He is 
now at work on a book, autobiographical, with plenty of 
gypsy lore. He is friendly with gypsies in the United 
States—his “‘cousins’” had a big party for him when he 
arrived. They are much distressed, however, because he 
married a gajo—a non-gypsy. 

He has found a market in New York for his drawings 
as well as his tapestries. His use of the strongly drawn 
line in his tapestry designs is a healthy influence for 
modern tapestry weaving, reminiscent of the stained glass 
design and the strength often shown in sculptor’s draw- 
ings. With his varied background and determined ap- 
proach to his work, one feels that his interest may ex- 
tend in many new directions in the field of architectural 
embellishment. 
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Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON, 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 

















FALL AND WINTER 
CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 








No entrance or scholastic 

requirements. Personal- 

ized instruction and small 
fall and winter groups make it possible to 
receive more individual direction from in- 
structors. 
Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, leather 
crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. Modern 
living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
countryside. Costs are very low. 


Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Peniand, North Carolina 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


Rigid When Open 
Easily Portable When Closed 
Rocking Seat Bench Adjustable Height 


Other weaving equipment 
Loom Craft Studio 





HIGH QUALITY 


_roenuowewne YARNS 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Postage 


Submit your name fer eur mailing list 
r] 


free samples. 
109-111 Spring St., 
"N.Y. 


: 3 YARN CO. New York 12, 


(ne connection with any ether cencern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 
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Selling 

(Continued from page 30) 

lighting, heating, insurance on the 
room in which your weaving business 
is carried on. Also keep an inventory 


of your equipment, materials, and 
stock of finished weaving. 

Usually the home weaver likes to 
sell only a few extra articles, enough 
to cover the cost of materials. To 
them, the more complicated business 
procedures change the pleasure of 
weaving into a headache. It is for 
those who wish to go further that 
we list the following points to con- 
sider : 

1. Include in the all time 
used in warping, setting up the loom, 
actual weaving, and finishing. The 
total is then divided equally between 
the number of pieces woven on the 
warp. Economies are attained by long 
warps, efficient methods of dressing 
the efficient equipment and 
steady, speedy, and rhythmic weav- 
ing. A 


costs 


loom, 


slow weaver cannot right- 
fully charge more for her weaving 
because of a lack of speed. Also do 
not the the time it 
takes to weave the first piece; use 
the weaving time on the sixth piece 
at least. 
spread 


base cost on 


Designing costs are also 
the total number of 
pieces of a kind. Add to this labor 
cost, at a predetermined amount per 
hour, the cost of 


over 


materials in each 
piece, plus the overhead costs (in- 
surance, rent, help, postage, etc.) to 
arrive at the total production costs. 

2. Next the 
Even if you sell at home, you have 
selling costs. During the time it takes 
to show and sell a piece of weaving 


come selling costs. 


to a neighbor, you could weave two 
more pieces to sell to someone else 
or to a shop. Shops buy on a whole- 
sale basis, either outright or on con- 
signment by charging a commission 
of 25% to 40% of the retail price 
when the article is sold. The shop 
maintains the selling costs, even as 
an individual who sells, which again 
include costs of insurance, rent, help, 
postage, etc. 

3. Profit prob- 
lematical and a disappearing result. 
\ 6% 
considered legitimate and good; more 
In to 
a net profit, which is left after all 
expens?s 


sometimes a 


is 
profit on an investment is 
addition 


is always desirable. 


are paid, you have paid 


yourself a salary on an hourly basis 





when your own time was figured as 
a part of the production cost. 

4. Finding the right kind of mar- 
ket for each weaver means _ busily 
and thoroughly exploring the several 
possibilities open to all. These include 
selling in the home; operating your 
own shop; selling to other shops or 
department stores ; 
ators 


selling to decor- 
and/or tailors; maintaining 
vour own wholesale and retail center ; 
selling through an agent who will 
take orders from your samples and 
charge a commission on all sales; 
selling through shops maintained by 
organizations to which you belong; 
by developing a mail order business. 

5. An attractive advertising folder 
giving your weaving background and 
story is helpful. Price lists to build 
up a mail order business are excel- 
lent but sometimes a slower method 
to success. Once production is as- 
sured, designs are stabilized and in 
current trend, magazine advertising 
can be tried. Attractive samples are 
one of the best means of advertising. 

6. Attractive packaging is a great 
This need not 
pensive packaging ; imagination helps. 

An ambitious 
weaver finally will arrive in the niche 


aid to sales. be ex- 


aggressive and 
he desires. Weaving does sell and 
will sell for a long time to come. 
Good weaving will always sell the 
best. Always before offering a piece 
of handweaving for sale, we weavers 
should honestly ask ourselves, Does 
this fabric justify itself? Is this the 
very best we can do? 





Miss Redding was for 16 years 
designer and supervisor of weaving at 
the Pi Phi Settlement School, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, where she 
worked with mountain weavers and 
helped to build up the adult weaving 
project for the Arrowcraft Shop. 
She was assistant director of the craft 
education program of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild for three 
years and president of the guild in 
1942-43. Miss Redding returned to 
Wollaston, 1948 
and since then has been publishing 
her original Reddigraphs for Weav 
ers. She is a master craftsman of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, 
former dean of the Boston Weavers’ 
Guild, and a board member of the 
Massachusetts Association of Handi- 
craft Groups. 


Seta 


Massachusetts, in 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Bulow 
(Continued from page 17) 


with a sample of the woodwork of 
her country house. She wanted Miss 
Bulow to weave a textile that would 
enhance this particular setting. Miss 
Bulow had occasion that week-end to 
visit the Laurentians—one of the 
natural beauty spots near Montreal 
—and as usual took along her table 
loom. Thinking of her client's home, 
she wove a small sample, based on 
the many autumn colors around her. 
Later she realized that it was too 
formal. In making another try she 
discovered among the cones of wool 
in the different colors she had used, 
one of silver metallic yarn that some- 
how had got mixed in. At once she 
saw that it was the very note she 
needed to weave in with the autumn 
hues. Thus she achieved the desired 
effect. 

In addition to cooperating with 
architects and decorators in home 
interiors, Miss Bulow designs fabrics 
for commercial interiors, such as 
those of the 22-passenger aircraft of 
the Trans-Canada Air Lines. Here 
her problem was to create a textile 
for window draperies. A distinctly 
Canadian design was wanted which 
at the same time would be in harmon- 
ious agreement with the other furn- 
ishings. 

She tried out 15 different textures 
and four different patterns before ar- 
riving at just the right one. The final 
design was a beautiful light weight 
striped material of close, soft texture. 
For this commission, 3,300 feet of 
the new curtain fabric had to be 
woven. Its usefulness and success in 
pleasing the passengers was attested 
by the fact that there have 
three reorders since the first 
installed. 


been 
group 
was 

She is now designing and weaving 
fabrics for the new jet airliners of 
the Trans-Canada lines. “Now we 
really believe that the company likes 
handwoven fabrics better than any- 
thing else,” she said. “Our first com- 
mission during a_ period of 
shortages in drapery fabrics and we 
considered it rather in the nature of 
an emergency order.” 

For the headquarters of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in Montreal, Miss 
Bulow designed and wove six shades 
for three large windows. These mea- 
sured 16 feet high by 10 feet wide, 
and for their weaving a specially wide 
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came 


loom had to be devised. Thin slats or 
dowels of Canadian birch in a natural 
finish were used for the horizontal 
weft effect. 

Canadian handcraft is attracting 
much more attention at present from 
Canadian business and industry than 
at any time in the past and there is a 
growing tendency to find a place for 
the work of the craftsmen in both 
public and private buildings. 





Looms 
(Continued from page 41) 
ing clumsy. Also make sure that all 
cords are tight twist or braid and do 
not stretch. Nylon cords are nice in 
appearance, but are difficult to 
handle. Be sure that all pulleys 
are well constructed; loose sheaves 
(wheels) are the cause of constant 
fouling, and if the sheaves are too 
small the cord will wear excessively. 
We definitely favor the counterbal- 
anced loom for general studio and 
home for simplicity and low cost; 
however, we realize that many of you 
want something in a more pleasing 
appearance than this awkward con- 
traption. For them we suggest a ris- 
ing shed type with an elliptic har- 
ness motion in some 
(black walnut, mahogany, or 
even natural birch or maple). Don't 
that folds up 
chair or 
any other piece of 


nicely finished 
wood 
ever consider a loom 
into a table or organ or 
You 
nor the 
furniture. Generally 
speaking, don’t consider a table loom 
over a 


furniture. 


will have neither a loom 


other piece of 
floor loom unless it is im- 
the 


S] ecial 


possible to find floor space, or 


you have some application 
such as weaving samples or teaching. 
(Editorial note. While many weav- 
ers prefer a counterbalanced loom, 
one must bear in mind that this type 
does not work well with anything 
except a standard tie-up. ) 

We may have stepped on a few 
toes, but any discussion of a contro- 
versial subject will bring out differ- 
ences of opinion. Those of you who 
feel that we are misinformed are 
welcome to a set about informing us, 
but the remarks herein were really 
addressed to those who wanted gen- 
eral information to get started in the 
art of weaving. 

Any specific inquiries about looms 
may be addressed to the writer, care 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. 








Old Hampshire 
YARNS 
for HAND WEAVING 


HAND KNITTING 


RUG HOOKING 


In addition to those 
spun from virgin wool only, a new nylon and 
wool blend is available. Special prices on 20 
ibs. and over quoted on request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





KNOX: Linen Thread--Mercerised, all colors, all 
sizes 
BERNAT: Fabri, Weaving Afghan, Crewel, Tap- 
estry, small & large sks. 
MATTSON: Bobbin Winders 


THE YARN MART 


Importers 


817 Pine Street Seattle 1, Wash. 





& 
30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore ana Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


€ 
JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 
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WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH 'nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 


Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





ENSFORD 
VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 


spun Texture 
SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
BOX 4-A 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





INCASPUN 








Yarnof 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 

One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
| i yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves, 
etc. 

In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive folder 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 











PAINTING SCULPTURE 


Crafts for Men and Women 
Day and Eve. Classes. Register now. 


CRAFT STUDENTS 


LEAGUE OF THE Y. W.C. A. 
140 W. 22 St., N. Y. 11, CH. 3-5747 
In its 22nd Year Bulletin HC 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Tapestries 
(Continued from page 13) 


be interested and want to try their 
hands at designing for a new medium. 

The use of a carefully drawn car- 
toon, for the weavers to follow ac- 
curately, may have been almost entire- 
ly a Renaissance development. With 
the Renaissance, tapestry came into 
competition with wall paintings. Tap- 
estry weavers also were asked to weave 
from cartoons sent in from artists in 
another country and artists who per- 
haps had little knowledge of tapestry 
production. This era was inaugurated 
in Brussels when tapestries depicting 
the Acts of the Apostles were woven 
from cartoons by Raphael. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the 
weaver and the cartoon painter were 
of more equal importance. Much of 
the glory of the Renaissance tapes- 
tries is owing to Willem de Panne- 
maker, the greatest of the Brussels 
weavers, who never forgot, Mrs. 
Weible points out, that the “first and 
most important duty of a tapestry 
was to be splendid at a distance and 
full of charming surprises near at 
hand.” With the court painter Ver- 
meyen, who accompanied the Spanish 
fleet on the expedition to Tunis, 
Pannemaker wove a_ magnificent 
series to glorify the :mperor Charles 
V which is now in the Spanish State 
collection. VPannemaker and Ver- 
meyen also are responsible for the 
“most beautiful and truly decorative 
tapestries of the Renaissance,” the 
story of Vertumnis and Pomona, 
typical of the mythological subjects 
which were favorites of that time of 
revival of classical learning. Several 
of these were shown with the Vienna 
Treasures. 

The artists’ cartoons became the 
property of the tapestry works and 
often were exchanged between fac- 
tories, including factories in other 
countries. This explains why designs 
from Raphael appeared in England 
and why several versions of certain 
subjects appeared at different times. 
A later version of the Vertumnis and 
Pomona legend is in the collection 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


In the seventeenth century Rubens 
broke entirely with the old tradi- 
tion of a tapestry as a flat wall hang- 
ing. His designs formed a. stage, 
opening into a wall, elaborately set in 
decorated columns, with figures of 
heroic size advancing toward the audi- 





ence. In contrast with Rubens works, 
were the charming small peasant 
figures of David Tenniers the 
Younger. 

In France in the eighteenth century, 
the artist finally was made the sole 
authority for the design of tapestry 
with unfortunate results. Weavers 
were required by government edict to 
make what amounted to a literal trans- 
scription of the artist's painting, 
which had been made _ with little 
regard as to its suitability for tap- 
estry. When the weaver became 
almost entirely a mechanical element, 
the decline of tapestry had begun. 

Tapestry weavers of today are 
turning in various directions, experi- 
menting with new materials available, 
and indications are that they may be 
finding, to borrow a quotation from 
the Dovecote weavers of Edinburgh, 
a “modern, practical means of ex- 
pression.”” Many modern buildings 
have long expanses of bare walls, un- 
broken by windows because of air 
conditioning, bringing to mind similar 
conditions in medieval castles when 
windows were non-existent for other 
reasons. After a long period of the 
stark modern—plain walls, furniture, 
fabrics, and floor coverings—there is 
a swing toward pattern and ornament, 
used with restraint. Plain surfaces can 
be as monotonous or as irritating as 
too much clutter of decoration. 

Tapestries from the Dovecote 
Weavers of the Edinburgh Tapestry 
Company were seen in New York for 
the first time at the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries last winter. Here were 
designs woven from cartoons by lead- 
ing contemporary British artists, in 
sizes suitable for modern homes. In- 
cluded were heraldic works, woven 
for the British Royal Family in the 
British tradition, in brilliant color. 

More exciting than anything they 
have done, is the commission awarded 
the Edinburgh Company for the great 
tapestry, the largest ever to be woven, 
which will hang behind the high altar 
of the new cathedral of Coventry, 
built to replace the edifice destroyed 
by German bombs. This tapestry will 
be 62 feet high by 40 feet wide and 
will require 15,000 pounds of wool. 
The building will be the most modern 
in design and structural material in 
Great Britain. 

The Dovecote weavers descend in 
direct line from William Morris. In 
the late nineties the then Lord Bute, 
who originated the idea, discussed 
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tapestry weaving with the English 
craftsman, but died before he could 
carry out his project. His son initiated 
the works with the help of the last of 
the Morris tapestry weavers. His 
brother, two sons, daughter and son- 
in-law now carry it on. The Morris 
techniques, inspired by the Gothic 
weavers, are basic for this enterprise. 

In England tapestries by a young 
artist, Gordon Crook, have been gain- 
ing interest after having been shown 
Small, 
and tramed like paintings, his tapes- 
tries, Mr. Crook says, are not at all 
“functional.”” In no sense, are they an 
imitation of painting, but he considers 
them closely allied to that art. He con- 
siders the discipline imposed by the 
medium of tapestry on the 
vision and design is more 


in various London galleries. 


artist’s 
rewarding 
than in painting. Nothing purely acci- 


dental exists in tapestry and the 
forms, colors, and textures the artist 
uses become wholly selective and de- 
liberate. They gain consequently in 
strength, vitalitv, and meaning and 
color achieves a richness which he 


does not believe can be equalled in 
paint. He find 
“naturalism” suitable for tapestry, un 


like certain other modern weavers. 


does not so-called 


He originally hoped his tapestries 
would be used as integral features of 
interior decoration either 


singly form 


and design, 
or grouped as units, to 


auxiliary partitions or screens. It is 


a practical idea, but so far, he 


Savs 


he has found no “architectural” sup- 
port for it. Consequently he shows his 
tapestries 


ist wholly 


as separate units which ex 


within themselves. 
He uses a wide variety of yarns and 


a light palette. He achieves emphas 


often by a strong dark overlay on a 
hackground of pastel colors. While 
some of his designs are purely ab 
stract, others, like the “Little Moon 
faced Boy,” hark back to Coptic 
figures. Different varieties of varns 


are chosen for different effects 2 ply 
Welsh well 
Botany more than 
other yarns and gives depth and rich- 


wool shows the weave 


Wor \] Ct Nupress »S 


ness ot color and Its black or deep 
colors often resemble velvet. Shet 
lands offer textural variations and 


rayon and wool mixtures give luster. 
Stranded also supplies lustre 
and a 4,10 cotton Warp can be used 
also for wefts with a 


effect if desired. 


cotton 


very flat matt 


\n interesting collection of tapes- 
tries was shown last spring at Amer- 
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ica House in New York, sponsored 
by the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council called “Tapestry To- 


day, America’s Approach to an Old 
Craft. Largely inspired by Mme. 


Joan Bouchon, a French artist now 
in New York, who had done tapestry 
designing abroad, work from the 
following was included: Jan Yoors 
and Jean van Noten, 
New York; Margaret Poeppel, 
man, Long Island; 


Jelgians now in 
Ger- 
Trude Guermon- 


prez, German, in San _ Francisco; 
Saul Borisov, an American who works 
in Mexico; 
Dutch. 
Most of the small, 

order to show the possibilities of tap- 
estry for 
however, 
larger 
amusing, 


and Medwig Dulberg, 


pieces were 


modern interiors. Yoors, 
works 


scale. 


customarily on a 
Borisov’s animals are 
but a little reminiscent of 
and his colors were 
what harsh. He 


Picasso, some 
had two interesting 
pieces in the Craftsman 
U.S.A. 1953 exhibition (one illus- 
trated on another page in this issue) 
also with animal figures but in neutral 
tones. 


Designer 


Holm of the 
Cranbrook 


Lillian Kingswood 
School, Academy of Art, 
has been weaving tapestries for quite 
some time. 


tinctive 


She has developed a dis- 
with 


style, inany designs in 
fiat, triangular effect. In the Brooklyn 


Museum show she 


with a 


was represented 
brocaded wall 
the figures against a 
transparent background. 
bull of Haddam, Connecticut, has 
some notable tapestries to her credit. 

Anni Albers has woven tapestries 
throughout her 
which are 


hanging, with 
seml- 


Alice T 


Turn 


shown 


career, several of 
included in the retro- 
spective exhibition sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art. Mrs. Elsa 


Bockman of the Boston Society of 


Arts and Crafts has become well 
known for tapestries woven in Nor 
wegian style. Mrs. Ruth Clark of 


Portland, Oregon, also weaves tapes- 


tries in Norwegian style, of hand 
spun and hand dyed yarns, as well 
as transparent tapestries a tech- 
nique developed in Sweden, in which 
weft threads are used only for figures 
against a background of open warp 


threads. She is interested both in 
original designs and in reproductions 
of traditional Norwegian tapestries 
and has an extensive collection. 

In Canada, Krystyna Sadowska’s 
tapestries have been attracting favor- 
able attention. She 


is a Polish artist 








16° Floor Loom 


IT FOLDS! 


IDEAL 
for 
PATTERN 
TESTING 


SCHOOLS 


HOBBY 





Jack type ... four harness... 
steel heddles 15 dent reed 
... 3” shed. All maple construc- 


tion. $ 6 5 00 
Spool “Speed-Warp” 


Sectional 
warping made 
easy! Each 
thread 
separated 
and tensioned. 


"Sa. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. H. WADE 


15370 HERRING ST. @ LOS GATOS, CALIF. 
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MAYPOLE 
WORSTED WEAVING YARNS 
RETAIL — WHOLESALE 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


PORTLAND OREGON 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 
Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 10 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 

@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


Flash 


FEATURED YARNS FOR UPHOLSTERIES 

AND DRAPERIES 
@ See new Swatch Card No. 81-88 showing 
a selection of new and interesting novelties 
featuring artificial fibers. (Note: Swatch 
Card No. 81-88 sent separately for 10c, or 
included with complete set of 10 swatch 
cards for $1.00). 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Reasonably 
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Rug Supplies 
Pure Wool! 
Beautiful Colors! 

Weaving, Braiding 


Rug making is easier, results more 
satisfying with our soft yet strong 
pure wool rug materials. Available 
in complete range of beautiful, true 
colors. Carefully, properly prepared 
in your choice of convenient 1/4", '/;” 
and 1,” wide strips or in ‘‘uncut’ 
pieces. Only 80c per pound, plus 

stage, for 25 Ibs. or over. Fast 
elivery. FREE SAMPLES! 


Michigan Wool Products Co. 


BENTON HARBOR 11, MICHIGAN 
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“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Weaves belts, 
stoles, guest 
towels, scarfs 
place mats, 
ties and sam- 
ple patterns 


Busy Weaver 
LOOM 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine looms. 
2 harness loom, made of wood, 16” x 13” x 914”. 
Complete with instruction booklet. 
$6.50 FOB New York 

@ Excellent for classroom instruction. 
@ Occupational Therapists find it easy for the 

handicapped to operate. Lightweight. 
@ Experienced Weavers are excited about its 

performance. 

Warped ready for weaving .. . with 
three shuttles and yarn. 

Le Goff Co., 110 W. 42nd St., New York 


Lo 3-2836 
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turned weaver, who came to Canada 
by way of Brazil. 

Martta Taipali, one of Finland's 
best known tapestry weavers, is now 
in the United States. Her small tapes- 
tries, woven in pairs, are finding a 
market, as are the small color sketches 
she makes for each design. Her work 
was shown at the Dorothy Liebes 
Studio last fall. Trained as a painter, 
she later learned weaving. Her meth- 
ods depend on her choice of design, 
whether the tapestries are woven 
vertically or horizontally, on the right 
side or wrong. For her weavers she 
makes a detailed black and white car- 
toon which they are supposed to 
follow exactly. She finds that with 
many there is a tendency to depart 
somewhat from the exact pattern. 
Her figures derive from the Gothic 
in flat outline usually against a plain 
background, varied only by color. 
She has done many religious subjects. 
Last fall she had classes in tapestry 
weaving at the Penland School of 
Handicrafts in North Carolina and 
will be there again for the regular 
summer session. 

The Gobelinmanufaktur in Vienna, 
Austria, is busy weaving designs by 
living artists and repairing historic 
works, including an early fifteenth 
century tapestry belonging to the 
Reigning Duke of Liechtenstein. A 
series of scenes from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute” is being woven for the 
reconstructed Vienna State Opera. 
These are very finely woven in deli- 
cate designs of flowers and birds as 
backgrounds for the fanciful figures. 
Tapestries designed by Johanna 
Schidlo and Fritz Reidel, young 
painters, were shown in several Ger- 
man cities last summer and then in 
an exhibition entitled “Six Centuries 
of Tapestry” at Hamburg. 

Norwegian tapestry, called billed 
vev, has kept its Gothic character- 
istic because the Norwegians, who lost 
their independence during the Renais- 
sance wars, refused, out of bitter re- 
sentment, to accept the art of their 
conquerors. Modern weavers follow 
in the main traditional designs in the 
flat, with vertical lines and motifs 
built up in triangles. In order to bal- 
ance their patterns, for which many 
weavers apparently drew no cartoons, 
they worked out their own particular 
style of figured background. They also 
prefer the reds, blues, and yellows of 
the medieval tapestries. Their weavers 
were apt to prefer a design which told 





a story, rather than a merely decora- 
tive pattern, and Christian subjects 
were popular. Since Christianity 
came to Norway from the East, the 
Biblical figures show a Byzantine in- 
fluence. Much of the beautiful surface 
texture of Norwegian tapestries 1s 
owing to the quality of the handspun 
wool, made from the coarse cover 
hair from the “spelsau on northern 
Merino sheep. This is used for weft 
and hemp or heavy linen is preferred 
for warp. There are some contempo- 
rary deigns in tapestry, notably the 
prize-winning “Arctic Ocean” by 
Dagny Hansen but as a whole the 
traditional is favored, according to 
statements from the Norwegian 
Handcrafts Center in Oslo, now cele- 
brating its sixtieth anniversary. Re- 
vival of interest in Norwegian folk 
art, including tapestry, began in the 
middle nineteenth century, although 
Norway did not become an independ- 
ent country until 1905. 

Swedish tapestry weaving is a com- 
paratively modern development, about 
which there will be more in this 
magazine. Ulla Cyrus, director of 
weaving at the Textile Institute in 
Boras, had just finished some large 
tapestries before her visit to the 
United States recently. Swedish 
weavers developed the “transparent 
tapestry’ with open warp threads, be- 
cause of shortages of materials. Cur- 
rent interest probably is greater than 
at any former time and some notable 
work is being done. 

Sources: Two Thousand Years of 
Textiles, Adele Coulin Weibel. 
Deutsche Textilkunst, Von Renate 
Jacques. 

The Native Arts of Norway, Roar 
Hauglid, Randi Asker, Helen Engel- 
stand, Gunvor Traetteberg. 

The Folk Arts of Norway, Janice S. 
Stewart. 

Designing Tapestry, Jean Lurcat. 
Handweaving for Pleasure and Profit, 
Harriette J. Brown. 

Your Hand Weaving, Ethel Daven- 
port. 

Catalogs: 2,000 Years of Tapestry 
Weaving, prepared by Mrs. Weible 
for exhibition at the Wadsworth 
Athenuem. Hartford, Conn., and the 
Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. 
Art Treasures from the Vienna Col- 
lection, exhibition lent by the Austrian 
government. 4 Tapestry Primer, pre- 
pared for this exhibition by Mary 
Gardner, City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Study Crafts 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow offers 
courses in elementary and advanced weav- 
ing under the direction of Berta Frey. 

* 
Study two to eight weeks, 
August 27. 

es 

Other courses in Early American Decoration, 

Reverse Painting on Glass, Pottery, Jewelry, 

Wood Carving, Rug Hooking, Woter Color and 

Oil Painting, Gilding, Teacher Training. 

- 


from July 5 to 


Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms, reasonable 
rates. Scenic neighborhood. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Anna E. Meyer, Treasurer 
SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


Brandon, Vermont 





Dated Tiraz Fabrics by Ernest Kuh- 
nel, technical analysis by Louisa Bell- 
inger. The Textile Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bulletin: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. The Unicorn Tap- 
estries at the Cloisters. 

The New York Botanical Gardens, re- 
print from Journal, May and June 
1941. The Flora of the Unicorn Tap- 
estries, by E. J. Alexander and Carol 


H. Woodward. 

Handweaver & Craftsman: \lod- 
ern 
1950. 


\ubusson Tapestries, Summer, 


Polish 
Louise Lewellyn Jarecka, Summer 
1950. 


\ Modern 
Famous Tapestries 


Contemporary Weaving, by 


Restores 
work of Wilhel 


mine von Godin, Spring 1952. 


Handweaver 


Navajo Weaving in article on Indian 
Weavers and Contemporary Design, 
Spring 1952. 

The Pre-Incan Weavers of Peru by 
Lili Blumenau, Summer 1952. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


Norwegian weavers usually weave 
from the right side and put in their 
figures vertically but again this may 
depend on the design. Tapestry weav- 
ing gives the weaver great freedom 
and this can only be attained by ex 
periment and practise. 

Miss Mundal, who has a studio ii 
Brooklyn, New York, studied tapestry 
weaving. in Norway with Kristi Me 
land of Hardanger, with her 
Britta Dahle, and her sister. An articl 
on her work appeared in the Spring 
1951, issue of Handweaver & Crafts 
man, 
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Fabrics by Helen Kramer, New York. 


the yarn dEPot inc. 





545 SUTTER STREET 
$an FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROTHY LiEBES yARN OEPOT 
unusual yarns In Exciting CoLoRs 


instruction 
sample fee one OollaR 








Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths @ direct import © sample fee of 25c 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


Swedish bobbin 


this is the famous 
® prepaid $6.50 


winder 


Lillian Hjert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 





SOMETHING NEW! 


WEAVERS: FOUR NEW LEAFLETS 
Please note FOUR new leaflets listed. EACH 
leaflet has SEVEN HANDWOVEN SWATCH- 
ES. EACH leaflet costs only 50c. You get 
SEVEN woven samples, plus HINTS, NEW 
IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c 


LEAFLET +1 Sports Jackets @ +2 Ladies’ fine 
suits, dresses @© +3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, 
towels, place mats @ 5 Upholstery @ #6 
Men’‘s suits, coats @ +7 Waffle, Semi & Circu- 
lar weaves @ +8 Linen weaves @ #9 Evening 
Bags, matching stoles @ +10 HOW to make 
handwoven Ties, with sturdy paper pattern @ 
#11 Cotton or Wool Peasant skirts, matchin 
stoles @ +12 Bridge cloths, place mats #13 
HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves @ +14 
Ladies’ Coats, GUM CLOTH, for interlining. 
PICK-UP plastic shuttles for Leno and laid-in. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN 


20/1! and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful 
Oz. tubes. 


Colors on 2 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples} 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Nova Scotia 
(Continued from page 29) 


deciduous trees of Nova Scotia, and 
the October blue of the sea. Against 
this background of green and blue 
there is the white line of surf, the 
gold line for our Royal charter and 
the red line to represent the lion 
rampant, on the Nova Scotia crest. 
What could be more appropriate than 
such a tartan for this province of 
“New Scotland,’ the only one to 
foster a Gaelic College? There are 
to be a few minor changes in the 
design, as it appears in the panel, to 
make it conform to the specifications 
for an authentic tartan, but already, 
according to Miss Black, orders for 
the new tartan have been received. 

There was undeniable showman- 
ship in the way the mural was pre- 
sented to the public. On the wall at 
either side, rich-hued yard materials 
were draped with a practiced eye for 
color effect. At the right-hand side, 
nearest the Cape Breton scene, there 
were the woolen tartans, and at the 
left were the soft tweeds and drapery 
materials. Below the panel was an 
arrangement of wild flowers, as nearly 
like the ones in the panel as possible. 

The display spread out in U-form 
at either side of the panel and the walls 
there were decorated too. There were 
the hooked mats of homespun wool, 
showing both the Cheticamp and the 
traditional South Shore types of mats. 
There were blankets for car, bed, and 
even a horse blanket of heavy home- 
spun wool. Knit garments, woven up- 
holstery materials and many cther 
articles rounded out the collection. Of 
course the exhibit included wool at 
various stages and there were demon- 
strations of sheep shearing, carding 
and cleaning, as well as mouth-water- 
ing demonstrations of lamb cookery. 

The history of sheep-raising in the 
province began with its earliest set- 
tlers. Many groups, in addition to 
those pictured on the mural have had 
a hand in it. But those shown were the 
dominant ones. The industry has suf- 
fered set-backs from time to time and 
never reached the peak its sponsors 
believe possible. 

Practically all of the animal can be 
put to profitable use, either as food, 
or as clothing or for household 
articles. There has been considerable 
recent experimentation with cross 
breeding, to develop a_ strain best 
suited to the climate and conditions of 
Nova Scotia and the Sheep Breeders 
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Association are confident of a bright 
future. The time may come when 
Nova Scotia will not only have its own 
tartan, but its own haggis too! (Hag- 
gis is a Scotch dish made of oatmeal 
and other ingredients cooked in a 
sheep’s stomach). 

It should never be forgotten, in 
our enthusiasm for new materials, 
that. wool has many qualities which 
have yet to be satisfactorily dupli- 
cated; qualities of body protection, 
wear, safety and susceptibility to rich 
dye colors. In fact, many new fabric 
developments acknowledge this to be 
true by setting research to the task of 
blending wool with the new materials 
in order to get the best value from 
both. 

It will not be surprising if the 
Breeders Association is a little startled, 
as well as pleased, by all the implica- 
tions of their first experiment with 
the distaff side of “wool-gathering.” 





Mrs. Murray, designer of the 
mural, was born in Crewe, England, 
where she attended the Cheshire 
County Council Grammar School 
and, after moving to Lancaster, the 
Lancaster Girls’ School. While a 
student at this school one of her teach- 
ers applied for a scholarship for her 
at the Lancaster School of Arts and 
Crafts. Much to her surprise she won 
this scholarship and spent the next 
four years studying there. Upon com- 
pletion of her course, she successfully 
passed the examinations set by the 
board of education in drawing and 
painting; received her certificate in 
embroidery from the London City 
and Guild and her Art Masters from 
the National Society of Art. 

Shortly after graduation she was 
married to Douglas Murray, a young 
engineer with the Western Telegraph 
Company, now the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. Soon after their marriage, they 
were transferred to South America 
where they lived for three and one- 
half years in Florianapolis, Santa 
Catherina, Brazil. 

In 1938 they were transferred to 
Nova Scotia where they have since 
resided in a modern home which they 
designed and built especially to meet 
the needs of an active growing family. 
They have five children all of whom 
inherit the creative ability of both 
their mother and father. Betty, the 
oldest, is now attending the Ecole du 
Meuble in Montreal, where she is 





YOUR OWN LABELS 





Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 
your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 32 long. Also 
available in narrow 54” width without design. 
ee and dry ci ble. An 1 gift 
idea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 
or 500 for $6.75; postpaid. No COD’s. 
BUSSARD’‘S DEPT. B 


2236 S. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 








MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-7718 


Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 





METALLICS 
ELASTICS 
COTTON, RAYON, WOOL 
NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
PLAIN & BEADED PLASTICS 
Natural and Colors 
SISAL IN 12 COLORS 
ELASTIC & 
NOVELTY BRAIDS 
1144” Carpet Binding 
All widths & Colors 


Free Samples on Request 





studying ceramics. 

Mrs. Murray is a_ specialist in 
Ecclesiastical embroidery and has em- 
broidered many beautiful pieces for 
churches in Halifax and vicinity. 

She is also a weaver and is president 
of the Halifax Weavers’ Guild. In 
spite of caring for her home and 
family, Mrs. Murray finds time to 
work out at least a few of her original 
ideas, among which at present are 
material for a sports jacket (shorty 
coat) woven of unspun wool rolls 
for her daughter, Rosemary. She 
is also perfecting the sett, and weav- 
ing samples of the Nova Scotia Tar- 
tan, which she originated while direct- 
ing the work on the Nova Scotia 
wool mural. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Textile Art 

This beautifully produced picture 
book covers German textiles from the 
XI to the XIX century. The emphasis 
is on the very elaborate German tap- 
estries but also included are examples 
of silk embroidery, block printing, 
crewel work, needlepoint and woven 
linen. Besides the various periods of 
tapestry are also shown drapery ma- 
terial, ecclesiastical decorations, table 
covers, heraldic and church garments 
and decorative borders. The illustra- 
tions have been well reproduced, with 
some in full color, and many examples 
are also shown in enlarged detail to 
better display the designs and tech- 
niques used in these early German 
textiles. 
Deutsche Textilkunst by Renate 
Jaques. Printed in Germany in 
German text. Available at Mu- 
seum Books, New York 17. 9 by 
12, 190 illustrations. $12.50. 





Small Weaving 

Mary Meigs Atwater in her fore- 
word to Byways in Handweaving 
hopes that this book will be a “‘leisure- 
ly adventure, undertaken for pleasure, 
and in the hope of coming upon 
hitherto unknown experiences.” This 
well illustrated book travels the by- 
ways of card weaving, inkle weaving, 
twining, braiding and knotting, plait- 
ing, belt and Guatemalan 
weaving. All of these techniques are 
purely traditional and none of them 
require large or elaborate equipment 
for their The author 
the satisfaction of making 
things of permanence and usefulness. 
She also observes that most of these 


weaves, 


execution. 


st Tesses 


procedures are noiseless and require 
small space and yet demand sufficient 
skill to be intriguing. The text is well 
augmented with diagrams and photo- 
graphs as well as eight full page color 
plates. Although the suggested proj- 
ects may not be in the field of com- 
merce, as the author has said, “the 
chief profit is in the pleasure of the 
craftsman.” Few of these techniques 
have been adequately described else- 
where. The material, gathered from 
many sources, is conveniently assem- 
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bled in one volume. While there are 
a few adaptations of the traditional 
patterns it would have been interest- 
ing to see more of the techniques 
worked out in contemporary style. 
Mrs. Atwater, author of “The 
Shuttle - Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving,” has had extensive 
experience as an occupational thera- 
pist. Her final chapter discusses the 
uses of handcraft in therapy and con- 
tains valuable information both for 
professionals and for amateur home 
therapists who often are faced with 
problems of amusing sick children— 
or providing helpful activities for in- 
valids or disabled adults in the home. 
Byways in Handweaving. Mary 
Meigs Atwater. The Macmillan 
Company, New York II. 6 by 9, 
144 pages, 8 full color plates, 56 
halftones and diagrams. 





Selling 


This informative little book can well 

act as your shock absorber against 
the many bumps along the road of 
starting your own business. The lucid 
text is definite, factual, and down to 
earth as it gives the facts of life about 
saleability, pricing, market selection, 
market trends, owning your own 
shop, promotion and the various sales 
outlets. The generalities are frequent- 
ly interspersed with actual case his- 
tories with the names of the successes 
given. This unique book will be a 
warning to the faint-hearted and an 
inspiration to any courageous crafts- 
man who really 
wares. 
How to Sell Your Handicraft by 
Robert G. Hart. David McKay 
Company, New York 3. 51/4 by 8, 
210 pages. $2.75. 


wants to. sell his 





Wool 


The author observes that 
probably the complicated in 
structure as well as being the least 
understood textile fibre and has had 
to await modern research facilities to 
explain 


wool is 
most 


some of its known 


secrets. This book is a popular version 


now 


of some of these findings by Giles 





Hopkins, the technical director of the 
Wool Bureau. The physical and chem- 
ical structure and the various and 
frequently unique characteristics of 
wool fabrics such as the texture and 
hand, wrinkle resistance, dyeing, 
durability and rain repellence are 
tersely covered. This book is an ex- 
cellent primer for the wool using 
weaver. 

Wool as an Apparel Fibre by Giles 
E. Hopkins. Rinehart & Company, 
New York 16. 6 by 9, 112 pages. 
$1.50. 





Cats 

This unusual weekly engagement 
calendar for 1954 has for its facing 
pages photographs of cats in various 
and enticing poses and will have 
special appeal to every lover of cats. 
Cats Engagement Calendar for 
1954. Studio Publications. New 
York 16. 7 by 9, 56 pages, 54 cats, 
spiral bound. $1.50. 





Interior Decoration 

The avowed purpose of this com- 
prehensive guide to interior decora- 
tion is to enable you to be your own 
home decorator and quotes Samuel 
Johnson as having said that “To be 
happy at home, is the ultimate result 
of all ambition.” The four sections of 
the book cover furniture arrangement 
and color schemes, how to identify the 
great English, French and American 
periods with examples of pure and 
hybrid arrangements of these periods, 
specific and multi-purpose areas and 
finally the how to do it yourself section 

wallpapering, floor resurfacing, pic- 
ture framing and the making of slip 
covers. The encyclopedia of ideas has 
just about the answer to any interior 
decoration question. 
House & Garden Complete Guide 
to Interior Decoration, Fifth Edi- 
tion. By the editors of House & 
Garden, Simon & Schuster, New 
York 20. 914 by 13, 320 pages. 
$10.00. 





Boston 

Anyone contemplating a trip to 
Soston would do well to get a copy 
of this nostalgic but most interesting 
historic 


book on and 


present-day 
Boston. 

About Boston by David McCord. 
Little Brown Company, Boston. 
414, by 71/, 192 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50. 
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Just 
published 
Art Weaving 
Wood Carving 
Rose Painting 





Folk Costumes 


180 reproductions, many in full color. 
174 pages 
Decorated binding. 9” x 12” 
$9.50 
MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 


48 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


cross.country CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 





1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
2913 P St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


BERTA FREY 


206 East 22 St., New York 10, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 








All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 


Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 





LOOM MUSIC — fills your need 


for a weaving periodical with emphasis on good 
design and simplicity of language in teaching 
techniques; photographs of projects included. 


$4 per year; sample 45c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
AAiog CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadie and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Order back numbers of /Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman now. First three 
issues, $1.25 each; all others $1 each. 
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Folk Art 

The publishers of this most com- 
prehensive atlas on European Folk 
Art hope that it will serve as “an 
incentive to recapture the spirit of 
creation—-not imitation but variation 
of the theme.” Folk Art is defined as 
a by-product of home _ production 
with no conscious effort to produce 
art, and which started in the Middle 
Ages as a rural and often naive art 
expression. The 88 plates, mostly in 
full color and metallic gold and silver, 
have been fully documented with a 
descriptive text, they include some 
500 fabrics, rugs, and embroidery 
from Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, France, Poland, 
Spain, Russia, Italy, Greece, Hun- 
gary, and the Balkans. These have 
been compiled from the leading arts 
and crafts museums of the world, in 
many cases with seldom seen show- 
ings from sources behind the iron 
curtain. Also included is work in 
ceramics, wood, and metal. The book 
has been exquisitly produced in Ger- 
many and will be a valuable addition 
to any weaving library. The text is 
in English. 
Folk Art of Europe by Helmuth 
Bossert. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 18. 914 x 13%, 25 pages 
of text, over 1500 illustrations. 


$17.50. 





Knots 

This handbook on knots, bends and 
splices while especially keyed to sail- 
ors should prove very useful when 
making and tying on warps, tving the 
lams, and the many other uses for 
which weavers employ knots, as well 
as for those who splice their weft ends. 
The lucid text is augmented with a 
glossary and 200 well reproduced 
photographs. Printed in Great Britain. 
Knots & Splices by Cyrus L. Day. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 16. 
41, by 514, 64 pages. $2.00. 





4 Harness Overshot 
Marguerite Porter Davison, the 
compiler of this source book, strongly 
believed “that the inherent beauty of 
pattern weaving transcended all pass- 
ing fancies in the styles of weaving.” 
The book contains 224 full page pat- 
terns which give the draft and directly 
beneath it the woven appearance of 
the draft, most expertly drawn by 
Charles Denzler. Laura M. Allen 
spent 50 years collecting these coverlet 
patterns which geographically and 





historically cover a wide range and 
include many by the famous “Weav- 
er” Rose. This inspiring source book 
has been well produced and is printed 
in sepia on a cream stock with the 
reproduction of a red and black cover- 
let used as end papers. 

A Handweaver’s Source Book. 
Edited by Marguerite Porter 
Davison. 224 drawings by Charles 
C. Denzler. 84% by 11, 228 pages. 
$12.00. Published by Marguerite P. 
Davison, Box 299, Swarthmore, 
Penna. 





Navaho Symbolism 

The author, Gladys Reichard, pre- 
faces her remarks with the observa- 
tion that, “The Navaho, largest and 
most colorful Indian tribe, is super- 
ficially the best known.” Based on 
her eight summers and parts of two 
winters spent with the Navahos she 
gives in detail her experiences and 
observations in their preparations of 
sand paintings, prayer sticks and body 
painting, all of which is visualized by 
29 black and white drawings. She 
attributes the Navaho development 
to solitude and self-reliance and their 
dogmas are seemingly based on re- 
lating everything to man and_ his 
activities. A symbol which stands for 
a power is that power and the author 
gives the significances and uses of 
the various colors. They consist of 
white, yellow, black, red, pink, gray, 
and brown. For anyone interested in 
the symbolism behind the various 
Navaho motits which they have used 
or may be using, this book is an 
authoritative and entertaining pre- 
sentation. 
Navaho Religion, a Study of 
Symbolism by Gladys A. Reich- 
ard. Pantheon Books, New York. 
6 x 9, 800 pages, illustrated, 2 vol- 
umes. $7.50. 





Design Control 

This book is a refutation of the cur- 
rent belief, according to the author, 
that “Ignorance of mathematics has 
attained the status of a social grace” 
and he reminds those who prefer to 
make their own drafts that design 1s 
not merely accidental in mathematics 
and that the mathematically minded 
will never be at a loss for new themes 
and patterns. Starting with the classic 
Greek culture early mathematicians 
were primarily concerned with the 
contemplation of the ideal and the 
beautiful. Along with being an inter- 
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esting aside on mathematicians and 
mathematical problems this book 
should be a creative stimulus to those 
of us who are so minded. 

Mathematics in Western Culture 
by Morris Kline. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 11. 6 by 9, 
484 pages, illustrated. $7.50 





Rug Symbolism 

In the opinion of the author, H. M. 
Raphaelian, “If the and im- 
portance of an object is based on the 


value 


multiplicity of its uses, then the rug 
outdoes any object used by man.” 
With the background of one who has 
worked with rugs for fifty years he 
has the origins of the 
numerous decorative motifs used in 
the various orinetal rugs and observes 


written on 


that “Rugs are written pages, and 
the symbolism stems from primitive 
magic, religion and natural objects.” 
Based on the time and the place, the 
motifs may have different interpre- 
tations. The book is crammed with 
interesting bits of information, like 
the that in a Mohammedan 
prayer rug, which only dates from 


fact 


the sixteenth century, even the pile 
lays towards Mecca. The author also 
proposed a most convincing origin of 
the swastika from the Egyptian tau 
cross. This well produced book con- 
tains hundreds of unsual illustrations 
both of the rugs and the objects used 
as motifs. 

The Hidden Language of Symbols 
in Oriental Rugs by H. M. Raph- 
aelian. Anatol Sivas, New York 
22.6 x 9, 230 pages, illustrated. 
$10.00. 





Children’s Throughout 
the Ages by Daiken. Fred- 
erick A. New York 18. 
Several generations of toys gathered 
from around the world by the 
founder of the Toy Museum in Lon- 
208 “4115 


Toys 
leslie 
Prager, 


don. illustrations. 


$4.95. 


pages, 





Mexican Design 
This comprehensive source book 


contains 766 examples of ancient 
Mexican design as used on their 
earlier baked clay stamps. These 


designs form a distinctive branch of 
primitive art and as usual in such 
cases the best examples are the con- 
ventionalized designs based on ani- 
Many 


metric designs are also shown. 


mals and_ birds. clever geo- 


The 


book could be a rich source ot mate- 
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rial for those who use primitive or 
geometric design in their weaving. 
Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico 
by Jorge Enciso. Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York 17. 8 by II, 
158 pages, 766 designs. $3.95. 





Future Antiques 

Taking a cue from the technique 
of the art galleries which for many 
years have been selling at high prices 
their frequently mediocre paintings, 
the authors of this book suggest creat- 
ing a demand for the unsaleable 
objects in the secondhand shops and 
at auctions, by making collections of 
these now useless articles and make 
the collecting sound interesting and 
fun. 
Handbook of Tomorrow’s An- 
tiques by Carl Drepperd and Mar- 
jorie Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York 16. 6 by 9, 212 pages, 
illustrated. $3.95. 

A Manual 
ment by 
Publications, 


of Historic Orna- 
Richard Glazier. Dover 
New York 19. The 
sixth edition of a handbook on his- 
toric 600 examples in 
various fields including fabrics. 184 
pages. $3.50. 

Gifts to Make at Home by 
Marjorie Freer. The Studio Publica- 
tions, New York 16. How to make 
300 gifts at home. 96 pages. $2.95. 


ornament. 


Power Tools for the Home 
Craftsman by Edwin Hamilton. 
McGraw Hill, New York 18. How 


to set up and operate the power tools 
of a home work shop. Illustrated. 
277 pages. $4.95. 

Early American Wood Carving 
by Erwin Christensen. World Pub- 
York. Well illustrated 
book on the work of the early Ameri- 
can whittlers and \ 149 
pages. $4.00. 


lishing, New 


wood carvers. 





Maxwell Hawker, well known designer-weaver 
says: Ida Dean’s new book Dressing the 
should be in every handweaver’s library. Clearly 
presented with beautiful photographs, it gives 
a step by step presentation of the most efficient 
method of warping—direct beaming. Order 


DRESSING THE LOOM from IDA DEAN 
1644 Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Price $3.50. Add sales tax in California 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 
Don’t miss them. They’re good! Modern designs. 
Complete directions with swatches for 4 harness 
looms. 
Series 5—Monthly, October thru June 1954, 
issues plus bonus issue 10. 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue $1.50 
Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





HARDWOOD FLOOR LOOMS 
of Recognized Quality. —. on, 
WEAVING ACCESSORIES 
WARPING CREELS 
Instruction Studio @ Monthly Magazine 
Free Catalog 
Gallinger Crafts — Creative Crafts 
Guernsey, Pa. 





WEAVING LESSONS 
Color Study and Original Designs 
2, 4, 6, 8 & 10 Harness Looms 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Lo 6-5615 





A wonderful new book for 
hand-weavers with... 
® Unusual weaves collected by 
the Dean of American Hand-weavers 

* Loom draft diagrams 

* 8 glorious full-color pages 

* Weaving in occupational 

therapy 
Byways in Hand-weaving 
By Mary Meigs Atwater 

Publication date: Feb, 2 $8.95 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











SJerrace 


1954 
c Sample 
J, vfures Series 


features 


irtist Designed— 
by famous experts 


» M ag? _ + or 
Projects Specific 
Instruction 

with all details 
for making. 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle “ Wool 
Flake M4 Cotton 
Knot E Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub Vv _— 
Ratina I Novelty 
~~ Seidel 
Spiral G ercerize 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 








AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 


4 to 16 harnesses 
Folding—Jack type 


Any combination of warp beams. Rigid looms 
and fly shuttle beaters in the larger sizes. 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Needlecraft for the Home 
edited by Miriam Reichl. Home- 
makers Encyclopedia, New York 10. 
An introduction to sewing, embroi- 
dery, needlepoint and knitting. 342 
illustrations. 256 pages. $3.00. 


Contemporary Jewellery and 
Silver Design by EF. D. S. Bradford. 
Pitman, New York 36. Well illus- 
trated book on contemporary British 
jewellery with special emphasis on 
costume jewellery. 134 pages. $6.00. 


Fine Points of Early Ameri- 
can Furniture by Albert Sack. 
Crown Publishers, New York 16. 
A critical, analytical handbook of the 
good, better and best in Early 
American Furniture. 303 pages, 300 
illustrations. $4.00. 


Raffia by Annie L. Begg. Pit- 
man Publishing Company, New 
York 36. The design and procedure 
of the ancient craft of raffia weav- 
ing, including the fabrication of use- 
ful objects of straw, grass, and 
fiber. 48 pages text, illustrated. 
$1.95. 


Design from Peasant Art by 
Kathleen Mann. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. Peasant designs 
motifs from various source of craft- 
work and their application to the 
textile field, illustrated with color 
photographs and black and white line 
drawings. 100 pages. $4.00. 

Early Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain by Basil Gray. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York 
36. Beautifully illustrated, some in 
full color, book on Chinese pottery 
and porcelain of the IX to XIV cen- 
tury. 48 pages text, 966 illustrations. 
$6.50. 


Lace and Lace Making by Mar- 
ian Powys. Charles T. Branford 
Company, Boston 16. Authoritative 
craft book on the making of bobbin 
and needlepoint lace. 219 pages, 250 
photographs. $7.50. 

Card Weaving by Lois I. Clif- 
ford. Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, 
Illinois. Handbook on this loom- 
less weaving of narrow strips of 
material. 39 pages, illustrated. $1.25. 


Still available 


Back numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman with articles by Lili Blumenau. 


Spring 1950 


The Weaver-craftsman in the Contemporary Scene. 


Summer 1950 On Textures—-Notes of a Contemporary Weaver. 


Winter 50-51 
Spring 1951 
Summer 1951] 
Winter 51-52 
Spring 1952 


Weaves in Figured Silks. 


Designs in Ancient Figured Silks. 


Art Education in the United States Today. 
The Weaver-Designer Plans a Fabric. 
The Use of Novelty Yarns in Weaving. 


Summer 1952 The Pre-Incan Weavers of Peru. 


Winter 52-53 


Fall 1953 


Textiles in the United Nations Building. 
Planning and Weaving New Stripes. 


1953 Scholastic Weaving Awards. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


A few of the first three numbers 


Summer, Fall 1950 
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Spring. 


are available at $1.25 each. All other issues are $1.00 a copy. 
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A—3 holes when using live linen 


8 —For wool or heavy linen 
C—for running two colors 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 





O—Long Bobbin for single color 
. 
Work two colors on one shuttic 
@ Well bolence: finest he 
betel waar PMR Rs A EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4-Inch 50 eo 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS | & Inch 65 es 
11 - Inch 75 eo 
Securely locked! lorge cope 
° DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8 -Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 11 - Inch 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25c for 
1415 S.E. Eighth Ave. Postage 
Portiand 14, Oregon 











Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al, 4-7363 





Refinishing and Decorating 
Furniture by R. G. Mould. Studio 
Crowell, New York 16. A_ timely 
handbook on the refinishing of peas- 
ant and Pennsylvania Dutch furni- 
ture by an experienced refinisher. 
249 pages, 160 illustrations. $4.95. 


You can Make Your Own Bags 
and Accessories by [Edith M. 
Hummel. Fairchild Publications, 
New York 3. Professional instruc- 
tion on the design and making of 
leather handbags and accessories by 
a European trained teacher. Illus- 
trations and full size patterns. 8&8 
pages. $3.00. 


From Old Stencils to Silk 
Screening by Jessie B. Stephenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
17. Historical background, craft pro- 
cedure, early examples and 200 de- 
signs, antique and contemporary, for 
the craft of stenciling on fabrics, 
furniture, tinware and walls. 239 
pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


How to Make Fabric Hats 
by Marianne T. Zaylor. Immerman 
& Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. A new ap- 
proach to self instruction in mil- 
linery. 164 pages, 206 sketches. 
$1.50. 
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Exhibitions 


(Continued from page 37) 


sent to the Fitchburg Art Museum, 25 
Merriam Parkway, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, together with articles for 
exhibition delivered or sent prepaid, 
between February 20 and March 1. 
Mrs. Mason D. Harris, director of 
the museum, will act with a selection 
committee representing other 
seums. 


mu- 





Handwoven Priscilla 
Merritt, weaving instructor at the 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Liberty, Maine, and pottery by Phillip 
A. Ward of Derry, New Hampshire, 
also an instructor at the school, were 
shown at the University of Maine 
Art Gallery, Orono, in January. 
There were eighteen new lengths of 
weaving by Mrs. Merritt, including 
upholstery, drapery, and apparel fab- 
rics. Her weaving, along with Mr. 
Ward's pottery from this exhibition, 
will be shown with the work of others 
connected with the Haystack Moun- 
tain School at the State of Maine 
Publicity Bureau at Rockefeller 
Center, New York, February 5-19. 
Included will be weaving from Jack 
Lenor Larsen, New York; Janet Ten- 
Broeck, Bar Harbor, Maine; printed 
fabrics, Stel and Shevis; pottery, 
Mary Kring and Mary Bishop; wood, 
John May; graphics, Richard Davis; 
sculpture, William Brown. 


fabrics by 





Mrs. Currey at Worcester 


Ruth Dunlop Currey will be the 
first weaving instructor at the Wor- 
cester Craft Center ( Mass.) where 
her classes will open on January 4. 
She has taught previously as an as 


sistant to Harriet Tidball at the 
Shuttle Craft Guild in Montana, to 
Gladys Rogers Brophil when her 


studio was in Chicago, and at Old 
Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts. 
She spent last summer in the Scan- 
dinavian countries touring schools 
and craft centers with a group from 
the Penland School of Handicrafts. 





With the theme “The Artist in 
your Life,” the California State Fair 
Art Exhibit took on an entirely dif- 
ferent the 1953 show. In- 
stead of arts and crafts produced ex- 
clusively by Californians and sub- 
mitted in competition, the show was 
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form in 


international in scope, embracing a 
wide variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts as well as arts and crafts, and 
selection was made by invitation. 
Also, the show was moved from an 
outdoor area into a permanent build- 
ing that had been remodeled to meet 
its present needs. Handweaving was 
limited to about 50 pieces including 
a gray and white cotton drapery from 
Maria Kipp, sheer white casement 
using double weave from Trude 
Guermonprez, partition drapery of 
natural raw silk from Eve Gulick, 
coating from Marcy Lee Meyer, and 
damask upholstery from Jim Ahrens. 
Coat material by Marian Kurtz had 
a white wool warp with weft of black 
and white mohair handspun by Army 
Drysdale. 





Mrs. Frances Moore 

It was with a great sense of loss 
that Northern California weavers re- 
ceived word of the death of Frances 
Moore, September 6, following an 
operation. Mrs. Moore, who made her 
home in Redwood City, had endeared 
herself to weavers by her generous 
helpfulness. A weaver for 16 years, 
she taught for 12 and wove com- 
mercially for 11 years. Although a 
private teacher, her course was ac- 
credited for weaving teachers because 
it was so well organized. Many of her 
ideas for aiding efficient weaving 
methods, especially ease in warping 
and speed and freedom from fatigue’ 
were incorporated in the Herald loom 
during the years she worked with 
Herald Micander to that 
loom. 

A graduate of Western College in 
Michigan, where 


develop 


she majored in 
textiles, she made a practice of study- 
ing with weaving teachers in various 
parts of the United States every two 
years. She had exhibited her fabrics 
in well-known shows and was a mem- 
ber or the Professional Weavers As- 
sociation, | Contemporary 
weavers of California and 
Gate Weavers Guild. 


Hand- 
Golden 





Mrs. J. H. Frey 


Flora Treadwell Frey, mother of 
Serta and Marie Frey of New York, 
died October 16 at their summer 
home at Woodstock, New York. 
Nearing 80, she had worked on her 
loom weaving fabrics for the Wood- 
stock home until this last summer 
when she was forced through lack of 





strength to “take a vacation,” as she 
said. She was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November 2, 1873 and went 
with her parents to Texas when she 
was 16. At 18 she was married to Dr. 
J. H. Frey. They went to Corsicana 
where they lived until his death in 
1916. In 1911 she had a severe ill- 
ness which left her severely crippled. 
By her own determination she taught 
herself to walk again and was able 
to move about independently until the 
last few years when she was confined 
to a wheel chair. In 1924 she came 
to Washington, D. C., to join her 
daughter, Berta, who had a weaving 
studio there. Kept from her sight- 
seeing there by a snow storm, Mrs. 
Frey tried her hand at weaving. When 
she sold her first luncheon set before 
it came off the loom, she abandoned 
attendance at sessions of Congress for 
weaving. In her girlhood she had been 
a student of painting and various 
crafts, with a special interest in wood 
carving, but had done no weaving. 
After she came to New York and 
could no longer go around by herself, 
weaving became a full time occupa- 
tion. In 1942 she began to weave for 
her daughters, “articles to remember 
me by’ which included three dozen 
fine linen towels and a large dinner 
cloth with a dozen napkins. For their 
home at Woodstock in the last few 
years she wove 80 yards of draperies 
and 60 yards of fabric used as wall 
covering, in addition to tablecloths, 
pillows, and other smaller pieces. She 
was a member of the New York 
Weavers’ Guild. 








Dots,” cotton 
fabric by Ben Rose; New York. Good 
Design Exhibition 
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Typical of services giving hospital routines the flavor of life outside are lessons 
im weaving for patients by volunteers at the McGuire | eterans Administration 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. The chief occupational therapist at the hospital is 
explaining a loom to Red Cross volunteers, who work under her supervision. 








CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 








POSITION WANTED by competent arts and crafts 
instructor for July and August. Ability to organize 


and promote entire creative program Weaving, 
ceramics, jewelry, black printg., ete. Box P-37 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 


WEAVERS—Write for low prices—carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have a loom, give make and width please. OR. 
RUG COMPANY, Dept. 1445, Lima, Ohi 





FOR SALE—Yarns of all kinds. Reconditioned reeds 
and heddles. Please send samples. George Faline, 2 
Van Hounten Street, Paterson 2, New Jersey 


For Sale—Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving Afghan 
Sample card on request. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 
Washington Street, Gloversville, New York. 





Rag rug weavers & braiders write to Lee A. Cohen, 
8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, Pa., for samples 
and prices of all grades of rags and specialties to 
fill your requirements. Loopers, Strips, Headings, 
stocked. 

WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipment. Send in your 
copy now for the Spring issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel. OR 9-2748. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced weav- 
er or crafts center to buy an established rug and 
carpet business. Equipment includes :8 HANDLOOMS, 
from 3 to 12 feet wide; 4-shaft coverlet loom; 
large stock of loom parts, bobbins. swifts, bobbin 
wheels, and other auxiliary equipment. Large stock 
of historic patterns suitable for contemoprary use 
Historic American firm, E. C. BEETEM & SON, 77 
years old. Plant could also be an attractive tourist 
attraction. Can be delivered with looms set up and 
warped. Clear title, immediate possession. Owner 
available for consultation for initial period of oper 
ation. For further information, write Charles Gilbert 
Beetem, 116-30 South Bedford Street, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


WEAVER DESIRES 40)”, 4 harness, foot podal loon 
in good econditior Also interested in 4 shaft, table 
loom. Box R 14, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avent New York 1, N. ¥ 


HANDWEAVER-DESIGNER wit! }-harness looms 
interested in sample-weaving in wool vorsted 
Box K-24, Handweaver & Craftsmar 246 «Fift 


Avenue, New York Cit 


FOR SALE—40”, 8 harness, jack type loom. Made 
according to tl specifications in t Edward F 
Worst be Berta Fr 206 East 22nd St 

York Cit 10. Gr 7 th pe 


Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 20 


N. Y. HYacinth 2-6953. Instruetior uppo ntmer 
in your home or at tl tudie. Warpir lon All suy 

lies and Leclere and Golden Rule loon Weavir 

nsultant 

FOR SALE: Complet t-up small power weaving 
industry. Two Loon Winding Equipment EX 
ellent condition. Box Ct Handweaver a! Craft 

man, 246 Fifth Aver New York City 1 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school 
Over 1100 satisfied users. $45.95 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California 


Lady Weaver would lib to share in a B 


Proposition of handeraft work or shop, New York 
City; Vicinity or Florida Box L 11, Har 


weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
a 


WIN CONTEST money. Gen ral € ntest Bull tin gives 


hundreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules 
Sample 25c. General Contests, 1609 East Sth, Dept 
HC, Duluth, Minnesota 


Group Rates for Handweaver and (Craftsman offer 
saving. On on ck, 25 or more o ir su 
tions, $3.50 each; two years, $6.50. The first 
issues at $1.25 each. Canadian postage 500 a 
extra. Pan-American and foreign, $1.00. 246 Fift 
Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Personals Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


REPRINTS 
Articles of special interest to beginning 
weavers which have appeared in 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
1. Your Selvage Is Showing! 
by Bill Carter 
2. Knowledge of Shuttles Is Important 
by Bill Carter 
3. How Many Ends to the Inch? 
by Berta Frey 
10c per copy 3 for 25c $1.00 a dozen 
Two dozen $1.50 
Special quantity rates on request. 

For amounts of less than $1.00, 
please send stamps or coin to 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
246 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 








Timbertone custom wall coverings 
originated in hand reproductions of 
wood grains and went on to weaves 
and heavily laid-on textures, indicat 
ing the influence of handweaving 
techniques. Metallics appear in the 
designs. Top, “Homespun,” bottom, 
ie rosshatch:” typical OT thr MOTCH 
chects. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 
NEW First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


New [] or Renewal [7] New [] or Renewal [] 


Your name For additional 
names please 
attach sheet. 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE ® NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


[) 1 Ye. $4.00 [] 2 Yes. $7.50 [] 3 Yrs. $10.00 [] 5 Yes. $15.00 
Git* rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 

Indicate whether ["] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 00... issue fo: 
(Publication dates the !5th of January, April, July & October) 


POAT cscencneitiiiciitiinn an suepiphitiiamiibiabidtiaiiaiititnaiaine tis 


SEED <enectusnemapisssndbisaimiitidiiila lalienatiedtninstihs, aetelinsnananidetitiiasichideiiiatibaestitilnsens teal 


ERT ESI AL OSS ER STATE _ 


Make checks of money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN °° £246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








Naney Ann Ournadnik 
Fargo, North Dakota 


K I C KE N I 


Make it Yourself with Handwoven 


and compete for special state prize- 
offered by Handweaver & Craftsman 
in the eighth annual “Make It Your- 


self with Wool” competition spon- 


sored by the Women’s Auxiliary of 


the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and The Wool Bureau, Ine. 
Handweaver & Craftsman is offer- 


ing two special prizes in each state 


a $50 Defense Bond in each class 


Joan Redding 
Spokane, Washington 


P R I Z k 


for the best garments made of hand- 
necessarily 


woven wool, not woven 


by the contestant. weaver s 


name must be given. 

All together, $30,000 will be given 
in national and state prizes. 

The competition is open to all 
virls from 14 to 22 in the following 
western wool growing states—Ari- 


zona. California, Colorado. Idaho. 


Laurie Warren 
Whittier, California 


l N N E R S 


Wool 


New 


Nevada, 


Dakota. 


Montana. 
North 
Dakota. 


Missouri, 
Mexico, Oregon, 
South Utah, Washington, 


Wyoming. Additional 


states 
may be included in the competition. 
Entry garments must be designed 


and made by the contestant. Entries 


are limited to suits. dresses. and 


coats made of 100 per cent virgin 


wool. 


For entry blanks and names of state contest chairmen write at once to 


THE WOOL BUREAU, INC. 


Attention: Sewing Contest Department, 
16 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Merlipy PURE LINEN YARNS 5 


MADE IN U.S. A. 
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| COLORS KEYED TO FASHION 
Che softness, sheen, and wear- Sidicdin callets hove 0 jeweb lien 


ing qualities that have for cen- tone that never dulls with age. 
turies made fine linen the most All Ederlin Yarn is dyed right in 
prized of all fabrics can be — our own plant with the finest 
yours in every piece you weave color-fast dyes obtainable— 
with Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns. dyes that are unexcelled in 

beauty and permanence. At 


Ederlin Yarns are made of the the present time, you can get 


finest long, unbroken fibers of Eiiclin Pare Linen Yorat in 

the world famous Courtrat natural unbleached, bleached, 

Flax, grown only in the valley — and 22 striking colors favored Cee Sawa Cue Snen 
; ; . . : YARNS for 

of the River Lys in Belgium. by fashion experts. 

TI t j all : Table Mats ¢ Towels 

‘hese fibers are carefully ' 

. - : SEND FOR SAMPLE Bed Spreads ° Draperies 

combed and prepared in out COLOR CARDS Upholstery Fabrics 


own plant to leave only the Pillow Slips 
Blouses @ Skirts 
Table Cloths 


Slip Covers 


Get actual samples of Ederlin 
longest, most lustrous fibers ; a lea 
Yarns in 55 weights and full 

that are spun into Ederlin Pure za ; - 
range of colors. Send just 25c 

Linen Yarns. The outstanding 


to cover handling and mailing. prone © Summers 


heauty of any piece woven with 
Stoles e Rugs 


With your samples, we shall 


Ederlin barns lasts year after also send an interesting, in- Fashion Fabrics 
year because it is permanently formative booklet, “The Stor) > 
spun right into the yarn. of EDERLIN.”’ 2 Ky 

: yy 


CLIP AND MAIL 












(name on Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns 





this user | 
Read whet EDERLIN 
request) s0yS —//_ | EDERER, Inc. 
Pure Linen R : Unity and Elizabeth Streets * Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
e much 
Your linens have given ™ woven | Please send me sample cards of Ederlin Pure Linen 


tts of hand 
. 1 my gifts o 3 
pleasure ane 1 with great apprec! 


Yarns and your booklet, ‘* 7 he Story of EDERLIN.”* 





im ‘eed a a I enclose 25c to cover handling and mailing costs 
Th thread ut ashes ¢ 
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too highly ADDRESS. 
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